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Ir will probably be considered a superstitious 
fancy, in the present enlightened century, to attri- 
bute to an overruling Providence any of those mys- 
terious triumphs of genius which, from time to time, 
have ennobled and benefited mankind. Many men, 
we fear, have become so entranced on the sub- 
ject of human reason, that it may be asserted with 
some justice that they are far more inclined to wor- 
ship humanity, on account of the blessings that 
have been bestowed upon it, than to manifest their 
veneration, or their gratitude, for the holy aud 
transcendent Source of power from whom all the 
graces and all the perfections of humanity have 
emanated. In our proneness to adore the creature, 
we, in a great measure, neglect the Creator, and 
may therefore be charged with being guilty of a 
species of idolatry scarcely less degrading than that 
of Paganism. But shall we therefore cease to en- 
courage men of genius—cease to emulate the vir- 
tues, the graces, and the labors of the great and 
good—cease to record the patient struggles of the 
generous benefactors of mankind—cease to cherish 
the fame of those who have been the recipients of 
good and perfect gifts? By no means. And yet it 
behooves us to be careful that we do not, in the 
pride of humanity, encourage a disposition to pay 
an undue amount of homage to one another, rather 
than humbly acknowledge the power that first called 
humanity into existence, and which car alone sus- 
tain it in its legitimate career of manifesting the 
glory of God. 

We are not ashamed, dear reader, to confess that 
such were the reflections that pressed on our mind 
while contemplating the beautiful picture to which 
your attention has been invited at the head of 
this article; and we are sure you will confess that, 
though it is extremely simple, it is wonderfully 
touching. The fair, quiet face of the boy, childlike, 
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but thoughtful and studious withal ; his calm, steady 
eye attentively watching the boiling and foaming 
of the tea-kettle on the fire before him, the lid al- 
ternately rising or falling, as the power within either 
gains or loses its strength— present us at once 
with a lively idea of that peculiarly precocious in- 
spiration, which only a life of arduous application 
and incessant anxiety was destined to develop and 
perfect. It was well, indeed, for the artist to place 
the musing cat also in the front ground, apparently 
as greatly interested, as profound, and as sedate, 
but still unconscious of the reflective powers of the 
boy. We say it was well to place the animal there, 
to form a contrast between instinct and spirituality, 
and to show the higher attributes, and the more 
glorious aims and ends of human reason. 

In the back, or side-ground, it was also striking- 
ly appropriate in the artist to depict, on the counte- 
nance of the benevolent aunt, that intense anxiety 
for the sanity of her little nephew, which she so ex- 
pressively indicates by placing the point of her 
finger on her forehead, the region of the mental 
perceptions. Neither is the sympathizing counte- 
nance of the female, to whom the aunt is relating 
her apprehensions for the soundness of the child’s 
mind, wanting in the lessons which it was intended 
vividly to convey to the imagination. But, as we 
shall have occasion to refer again to this interesting 
picture in the course of our article, we shall, for the 
present, proceed in another direction. 

In the following sketch, we propose to present to 
the reader, in connection -with the life of James 
Watt, a condensed history of the steam-engine, from 
its earliest inception to the latest improvements 
effected by his genius. In this effort, we shall only 
aim at a faithful compilation from the best authori- 
ties at hand, introducing only such matters as may 
be easily rendered familiar to the understanding 
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by plain descriptions, or by the help of engraved 
illustrations. 

With regard to the great and almost inconceiv- 
able power of steam, it may be asserted that it is no 
longer a mystery, or a subject of wonderment, even 
to our children. Its extensive introduction into al- 
most all the mechanic arts, in propelling every de- 
scription of machinery, in the navigation of the great 
ocean, and its application to steamboats passing to 
and fro on our beautiful lakes and rivers, and to rail- 
road trains pursuing their devious courses through- 
out a great portion of our country—these everyday 
occurrences having rendered the power of steam so 
evident and so familiar to all, it would seem that 
any attempt to illustrate it would rather have a ten- 
dency to weaken our subject. Still, however, all 
those who have witnessed the force of steam may 
not be so familiar with the energies of the human 
intellect, which have been so long and so anxiously 
employed in adjusting the application of that force 
to safe and useful purposes in the hands of man. 
Many persons, perhaps, are not acquainted even with 
the names of those who have been made eminent by 
their labors to perfect the machinery of the engine, 
which at once confines, controls, and renders the 
power of steam efficient. It is true, indeed, that the 
mere fact of a mechanical force being produced when 
water is evaporated by heat, was known nearly two 
thousand years ago, having first been pointed out by 
Hero, of Alexandria. But it was not until a cen- 
tury and a half ago that any successful attempt was 
made to apply that power to practical purposes. 
About that time, a steam-engine, constructed on an 
imperfect principle, was first used to raise water out 
of mines; and, though greatly improved during the 
subsequent eighty years, was never applied to any 
other purpose. Indeed, as we shall presently see, 
it is only from the time of the grand discoveries of 
Warr, that the application of steam power to the 
extensive and varied uses to which it is now adapted 
must date its commencement. 

But to return to Hero, of Alexandria. The an- 
aexed cut has been given as a pretty faithful repre- 
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; sentation of the machine invented by him as a mere 
toy, and which, after the lapse of nearly two thou- 
sand years, appears to have been recently revived, 
and rotary engines, constructed on the same princi- 
ple, and resembling it in some respects, are said to 
be now at work in this country. 

This machine is described as a hollow globe, or 
ball, placed on pivots at A and B, on which it was 
capable of revolving: steam was supplied from a 
boiler through the horizontal tube at the bottom of 
the machine, whick tube communicated with the 
pivot B. This steam filled the globe, and also the 
numerous arms attached to it; while a lateral ori- 
fice, at_the end of each of the arms, allowed the 
steam to escape in a jet. The reaction consequent 
on this produced a recoil, and drove the arms round; 
if, therefore, there had been a pulley, as represented 
at the upper part of the machine C, and a strap pass- 
ing round it, the effect would have been to set the 
machinery in motion, to which the other end of the 
strap might have been attached. 

There are many evidences on record that the 
ancients perfectly understood the mechanical power 
of steam, and some anecdotes, going to establish the 
| fact, are very amusing. One of these relates to 

Anthemius and Zeno, between whom a feud existed 

for a long time. It seems they were neighbors, and 

that Anthemius, desiring to annoy Zeno, placed 
several boilers supplied with water on the ground 
| floor of his own house, under which he lighted a fire, 
and the steam thus produced rushed in such quanti- 
; ties through flexible tubes into an aperture previous- 
ly made in Zeno’s walls, that his floors were made to 





heave with all the usual symptoms of an earthquake. 
It is told, also, of an idol erected on the banks of the 
Wiser, and formed of metal, that its head was hol- 
low, and inclosed therein was a small stove, and also 
a pot of water; the stove was filled with charcoal, 
which, being lighted, gradually heated the water in 
the head, and, when the vapor acquired sufficient 
force, wooden plugs, which had previously stopped up 
the mouth, and a hole in the forehead of the idol, 
were ejected with a loud noise, followed by two jets of 
steam, to the great consternation of the worshipers. 

But, passing over these, and similar experiments 
of the ancients, we come now to the first attempt, 
which we find recorded, to render the power of 
steam a practical agent. In the year 1543, during 
the reign of the Emperor Charles V., of Spain, a 
naval captain, named De Garay, made propositions 
to that monarch for the trial of a machine by which, 
he said, he could carry ships out of and into harbor 
against wind and tide. The experiments were or- 
dered to be made in the port of Barcelona; and, on 
the 17th of June, De Garay appeared on the quay 
with his apparatus moored along-side. The experi- 
ment answered in every respect. The vessel was 
found to progress at the rate of a league an hour, or, 
according to some, at the rate of three leagues in 
two hours, and was found to be easily controlled, and 
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turned with facility to any point to which it was 
directed. Favorable reports were made to the em- 
peror and his son, Philip II.; but an expedition, in 
which they were at that time engaged, prevented 
the carrying out of the design to any practical ex- 
tent. De Garay appears to have kept his invention 
perfectly secret, and thus the world was deprived 
for two centuries of the immense advantages that 
would have resulted from the adoption of steam 
navigation. 

It appears also, in the history of the progressive 
attempts to render steam power subservient to ;-ac- 
tical purposes, that a work was published in the 
year 1615, at Frankfort, written by Solomon De 
Caus, from a passage in which, M. Arago, a French 
philosopher, claims for the author a share of the 
honor of the invention of the steam-engine. The 
invention of De Caus, upon which this claim was 
founded, is illustrated and described as follows :-— 
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Let there be attached to a ball of copper, a, a 
tube 5, and stopcock c, and also another tube d; 
these tubes should reach almost to the bottom of the 
copper ball, and be well soldered in every part. The 
copper ball should then be filled with water through 
the tube 4, and the stopcock be shut, when, if the 
ball is placed on a fire, the heat acting upon it will 
eause the water to rise in the tube d, as indicated in 
the engraving. 

A few years later, an Italian engineer, named 
Giovanni Branca, published a book, in which he 
pointed out various novel applicaticns to which 
steam power might be directed; but they have no 
resemblance to any application of steam power in 
use at the present day. 

It appears, however, that to the Marquis of Wor- 
ester, a follower of the fortunes of Charles the First, 
belongs the honor of being regarded as the chief in- 
ventor of the steam-engine. On account of his de- 
votion to the royal family, he was greatly harassed 
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by their opponents, and was finally imprisoned in 
the Tower. One day, while cooking his own din- 
ner, he observed that the lid of the pot was continu- 
ally being forced upwards by the vapor of the boil- 
ing liquid contained in the vessel; and, having a 
taste for scientific investigation, he began to reflect 
that the same power which raised the iron cover of 
the pot might be applied to a variety of purposes. 
On obtaining his liberty, he constructed a machine, 
which he described-as “an admirable and forcible 
way to drive up water by fire.” “One vessel of wa- 
ter,” he continued, “rarefied by fire, driveth up 
forty of cold water; and the man that tends the 
work has but to turn two cocks, that one vessel of 
water being consumed, another begins to force and 
refill with cold water, and so successively ; the fire 
being tended and kept constant.” The boiler of this 
machine, or engine, as represented in the following 
figure, was composed of arched iron plates, with 





their convex sides turned inwards, fastened at the 
joinings by bolts passing through holes in their 
sides, which also pass through tie ends of the rods 
i, i, t, a series of which rods extends from end to 
end of the boiler, being a few inches apart. The 
ends of the boiler are hemispherical, and are fast- 
ened on the plates 4, h,h. Thus, each plate being 
an arch, before the boiler can burst, several, if not 
all the rods ¢, 7, 7, must be torn asunder from the 
bolts at the point of conjunction; and, as the 
strength of the rods and boiler may be increased to 
any extent without interrupting the action of the 
fire, there can be no doubt that a boiler might be so 
constructed as to be perfectly safe under any pres- 
sure that could be required for raising water in a 
given height ; because the pressure in such a boiler 
will never exceed the weight of a column of water 
of equal height to the cistern. 6, c represent two 
vessels which communicate with the boiler a, by 
means of the pipes /, /, and waycocks m, n, and 
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with the reservoir from which the water is to be 
drawn by the pipes /,/. g, g are two tubes, through 
which the water is elevated to the cistern; they 
reach nearly to the bottom of the vessels }, c, and 
are opened at each end. The pipe 4, as well as /,/, 
communicate with the vessels 5, c, by means of the 
waycocks, m, n, which, by moving the handle 0, p, 
can be so placed that either the steam from the boil- 
er, or the water from the reservoir, shall instantly 
have access to the vessel b,c. Fire having been 
kindled under the boiler a, in the furnace d, the 
cock n is placed in the position represented in the 
drawing, when the water will have free access from 
the reservoir to the vessel c, which being filled, the 
handle p is turned back, so that the cock shall be 
relatively in the position shown at m; the steam 
then fairly enters through the pipe « into the vessel 
e, and, having no other mode of escape, presses on 
the surface of the water, whiich it forces up through 
the pipe d. During this operation, the pipe m hav- 
ing been placed as shown at n, the vessel 6 is filling 
from the reservoir through the pipe /, so that the 
water in the vessel ¢ being consumed, the handle o 
of the cock m is turned, which admits the steam on 
the surface of the water in b, shutting off, by the 
same operation, the communication between 6 and 
the reservoir. 

In relation to the claim set up for the Marquis of 
Worcester, as being the original inventor of the 
steam-enzine, it should here be stated that the 
French writers assert that he took the idea from De 
Caus, and produce a letter, written in 1641, in evi- 
dence. But, as we have no great interest in the 
controversy, we shall pass on to the discovery by 
Papin, a French philosopher, of a moving power, by 
means of a piston working in a cylinder, to be 
effected by the condensation of steam into water. 
It is generally known that a pint of water, when 
converted into steam, swells to the extraordinary 
amount of two hundred and sixteen gallons, filling 
seventeen hundred times more space than it occu- 
pied in its liquid form. Of course, when the steam 
is reconverted into water, it subsides again into its 
former dimensions. Papin’s plan was, after having 
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raised the piston by the elastic force of the steam 
beneath it, which filled the cylinder, to condense 
this steam into water, and thereby create a vacuum. 
On this being accomplished, the piston was pressed 
down again by the force of the atmosphere above. 
Papin constructed a model, but no steps were taken 
to carry out his important discovery. 

In 1698, Thomas Savery devised a machine for 
the purpose of drawing off the water which continu- 
ally accumulated in the Cornwall mines. This was 
a combination of the machine suggested by the 
Marquis of Worcester with Papin’s discovery, an 
apparatus for raising water by suction into a vacu- 
um produeed by the condensation of steam. Savery, 
however, claimed it independent of Papin’s dis- 
covery, having formed the idea from an incident 
which happened to him in Florence. Having drank 
a flask of wine at a tavern, he fiung the flask into 
the fire, and called for a basin of water to wash his 
hands. A small quantity of the wine that remained 
in the flask began to boil, and steam issued from 
the mouth. It then occurred to him to try what 
effect would be produced by inverting the flask and 
plunging its mouth in cold water. Putting on a 
thick glove to defend his hand from the heat, he 
seized the flask, and the moment he plunged its 
mouth into the water the liquid rushed into the flask 
and filled it. Savery then came to the conclusion 
that, instead of exhausting the barrel of the pump 
by the usual laborious method of a piston and sucker, 
it might be accomplished by filling it with steam, 
and then condensing the steam, when the atmo- 
spheric pressure would force the water from the 
mine into the pump barrel, and thence into any 
vessel connected with it, provided the vessel was 
not more than thirty-four feet above the level of 
water in the mine. The following is a drawing of 
Savery’s machine. 

The engine was fixed in a furnace, so contrived 
that the flame of the fire might circulate round the 
boilers. Before the fire was lighted, the two small 
gauge-pipes and cocks, O and N, belonging to the 
two boilers, were unscrewed, and the large boiler L 
filled two-thirds full of water, and the small boiler 
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D quite full. The pipes were then screwed on again 
as tight as possible. The fire } was then lighted ; 
and, when the water boiled in the large boiler, the 
cock of the vessel P—shown in section—was thrown 
open. This made the steam rising from the water in L 
pass with irresistible force through O into P, pushing 
out all the air before it through the cock R. When the 
air had left the vessel, the bottom of it became very 
hot; the cock of the pipe of this vessel was then 
shut, and the cock of the other vessel P opened, 
until that vessel had discharged its air through the 
cock R up the force-pipe 8. In the mean time, a 
stream of cold water—supplied by a pipe connected 
with the discharging pipe 8S, but not shown in the 
cut—was passed over the outside of the vessel P, 
which, by condensing the steam within, created a 
vacuum, and the water from the well necessarily 
rose up through the sucking-pump—cut off below N 
—lifting up the cock M, and filling the vessel P. 

The first vessel, P, being emptied of its air, the 
cock was again opened, when the force of steam 
from the boilers pressed upon the surface of the wa- 
ter with an elastic quality like air, still increasing 
in elasticity till it counterpoised or exceeded the 
weight of water ascending in the pipe §, out of 
which the water was immediately discharged when 
it had once reached the top. The wood-cut repre- 
sents two reservoirs, P, P, designed for alternate 
action ; the tube E was for the purpose of conveying 
water from the discharging pipe to replenish the 
boiler L, when the water began to get consumed ; 
this was done by keeping the boiler D supplied with 
water, and, by lighting the fire at B, generating a 
sufficiency of steam to press the water into L through 
the pipe K. 

In this machine, we have, in reality, the germ of 
the steam-engine as we have it at the present day ; 
the principle being manifest through all the changes 
and improvements that have been made. It was 
not, however, until the alterations made by Newco- 
men, in 1705, that it was brought into extensive 
use. Nevertheless, it was rather an atmospheric 
than a steam-engine, although it was the grand con- 
necting link between the old and the complete ma- 
chine afterwards improved by the hands of the im- 
mortal James Watt. 

The following is a representation of the engine as 
improved by Newcomen :— 

In this engine there was a cylinder ¢ open at the 
upper end, through which a piston h worked. The 
end of the piston was fastened to a beam, i, resting 
at the middle on a pier or shaft, and weighed at 
both ends by a curved piece of iron, something like 
a small portion of a rim of a wheel, in order to give 
a greater effect to the pump with which the beam 
was connected at the other end. At the lower part 
of the cylinder there was a chamber, which, by 
means of a steam-pipe e, communicated with a boil- 
era. In order to preserve it air-tight, the upper 
part of the cylinder was kept about six inches deep 
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On each side, at the bottom of the cylin- 
der, there was a cock—one communication—with a 














reservoir of water g, and which, when opened, al- 
lowed a jet of water to enter the cylinder through 
the pipe d; another which allowed the condensed 
steam and air to escape through / down the pipe o. 
In the accompanying diagram of Newcomen’s en- 
gine, the interior of the lower part of the cylinder 
is shown for the purpose of representing this portion 
of the machine. The safety-valve 6 was raised 
when the steam produced by the boiler exceeded 
the pressure of the atmosphere by more than one 
pound on the square inch, and the steam escaped 
through it, The water being boiling, the cock & in 
the steam-pipe e was opened by the attendant, who 
pushed down the handle to j; this gradually filled 
the lower part of the cylinder with steam, but the 
power of the steam, being only sufficient to equal the 
pressure of the atmosphere, would not of itself raise 
the piston and beam; this was therefore effected by 
means of the weight or counterpoise /, and the ele- 
vation of the piston forced down the pump rod m 
into the pump below. The attendant then returned 
the handle to its original position, which prevented 
the admission of more steam from the boiler, and, 
at the same time, opened the cock n, which, commu- 
nicating with the reservoir g, threw a jet of cold 
water into the cylinder. This instantly condensed 
the steam, and the piston, as it descended, in conse- 
quence of the pressure of the superincumbent atmo- 
sphere, drove out the water and air from the bottom 
of the cylinder, and raised the pump-bucket in the 
mine. The steam-cock was again opened, and the 
piston again rose; again the steam was condensed, 
the piston descended, the water and air were drivon 
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out, and so the process went on so long as the ser- 
vices of the engine were required. 

In the preceding cut, the reader will observe the 
figure of a boy, apparently engaged in the manage- 
ment of a portion of the machinery. There is an inci- 
dent connected with this figure which deserves to be 
preserved along with the other improvements of the 
steam-engine. Humphrey Potter, a mere lad, says 
our authority, who was occupied in attending to the 
cocks of an atmospheric engine, becoming anxious 
to escape from the monotonous drudgery imposed 
upon him, ingeniously contrived the adjustment of a 
number of strings, which, being attached to the 
beam of the engine, opened and closed the cocks 
with the most perfect regularity, as the beam moved 
upwards and downwards, thus rendering the ma- 
chine totally independent of manual superintend- 
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Greenock, in Scotland, in 1736. From his birth, he 
was extremely delicate in constitution. Being too 
sickly to submit to educational restraint, he was 
permitted to choose his own occupations and amuse- 
ments. It appears, however, that he made the best 
use of the freedom allowed him. One day, a friend 
of the father found the boy stretched upon the 
hearth tracing with chalk various lines and angles. 
“Why do you permit this child,” said he, “ to waste 
his time so?” Mr. Watt replied, “You judge him 
harshly. Before you condemn us, ascertain how he 
is employed.” The observing father, after this, 
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ence. The contrivance of Potter was soon improved 
upon, and brought into complete working order, in 
1718, by an engineer named Brighton. Newco- 
men’s engine, improved in several ways by Brind- 
ley, Smeaton, and others, continued in effect the 
same until the days of Watt, and, until his time, was 
almost entirely employed in the pumping of water. 

But we have now arrived at a point in our narra- 
tive, the most appropriate, in our opinion, for the 
re-introduction of the little boy whom we left seated 
by the fire, anxiously contemplating the fury of the 
boiling tea-kettle. We present him here an expe- 
rienced and an honored man, after having elevated 
himself, by his industry and application, to the very 
highest rank among the mechanical geniuses, if not 
among the greatest benefactors of the world. 

James Watt, says Dr. Lardner, was born at 
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placed at his disposal a set of tools, which he soon 
learned to use with the greatest skill, taking to 
pieces and putting together again all the children’s 
toys he could procure; and, subsequently, in con- 
structing a little electrical machine, the sparks pro- 
ceeding from which became a great subject of 
amusement to all the playfellows of the poor invalid. 
He had, however, a great repugnance to repeat, like 
a parrot, anything which he did not understand, and 
the natural tendency of his mind was to reflect on 
whatever came before him, which gave him, to 
superficial observers, the appearance of dullness. 
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The following incident is probably the origin of 
the beautiful plate to which we have referred in the 
commencement of this article. One day, Mrs. Muir- 
head, the aunt of the boy, reproaching him for what 
she conceived to be his idleness, desired him to take 
a book and occupy himself usefully. “ More than 
an hour has now passed away,” she said, “anc you 
have not uttered a word. Do you know what you 
have been doing all this time? You have taken off 
and put on, repeatedly, the lid of the tea-kettle ; you 
have been holding the saucers and the spoons over 
the steam, and you have been endeavoring to catch 
the drops of water formed on them by the vapor. 
Is it not a shame for you to waste your time thus?” 
Mrs. Muirhead, continues the biographer, was little 
aware of the splendid career of discovery which was 
subsequently to immortalize her little nephew. She 
did not see, as we can now, in the little boy playing 
with the tea-kettle, the great engineer preluding to 
those discoveries which were destined to confer on 
mankind benefits so inestimable. 

At the age of nineteen, Watt was apprenticed for 
three years to a mathematical instrument-maker in 
Finch Lane, Cornhill; but remained there only a 
year, when he returned to Glasgow. This incident 
in the career of Watt is thus related by Sir R. Kune: 
“A young man,” says our authority, “ wanting to 
sell spectacles in London petitions the corporation 
to allow him to open a little shop, without paying 
the fees of freedom, and he is refused. He goes to 
Glasgow, and the corporation refuse him there. He 
makes acquaintance with some members of the uni- 
versity, who find him very intelligent, and permit 
him to open his shop within their wails. He does 
not sell spectacles and magic lanterns enough to oc- 
eupy all his time; he occupies himself at intervals 
in taking asunder and re-making all the machines 
he can come at. He finds there are books on me- 
chanics written in foreign languages; he borrows a 
dictionary, and learns those languages to read those 
books. The university people wonder at him, and 
are fond of dropping into his little room in the even- 
ing to tell what they are doing, and to look at the 
queer instruments he constructs, A machine in the 
university collection wants repairing, and he is em- 
ployed. He makes it a new machine. The steam- 
engine is constructed; and the giant mind of Watt 
stands out before the world—the author of the in- 
dustrial supremacy of this country, the herald of a 
new force of civilization. But was Watt educated ? 
Where was he educated? At his own workshop, 
and in the best manner. Watt learned Latin when 
he wanted it for his business. He learned French 
and German; but these things were tools, not ends. 
He used them to promote his engineering plans, as 
he used lathes and levers.” 

It was about the year 1762, or 1763, that Watt’s 
attention was first practically turned to the princi- 
ples of the steam-engine, and his sagacious mind 
soon perceived that the ill-working of Newcomen’s 
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machine was owing to its demand for two almost 
irreconcilable conditions — the requirement of wa- 
ter at a high temperature, and a perfect vacuum, 
which could only be obtained by an injection of 
cold water. This laid the foundation of his dis- 
covery, in 1765, of his plan for a separate condenser, 
which he afterwards carried out so successfully, and 
the effect of which was a great saving in the cost of 
fuel, as it prevented a great waste of steam power. 
During the progress of this invention, he found tpat 
steam of only forty-seven or forty-eight degrees of 
heat was sufficient to make water rise to the boiling 
heat of 212° Fahrenheit’s thermometer. Another 
great improvement was the employment of steam in- 
stead of atmospheric air to drive down the piston to 
the bottom of the cylinder. This was effected by let- 
ting the steam from the boiler enter above and be- 
low the piston alternately, the vacuum below the 
piston being also produced by the property of steam. 
Three years afterwards, a patent was taken out, in 
partnership with Dr. Roebuck, and an experimental 
engine was constructed on a large scale, the success 
of which was most complete. Dr. Roebuck, how- 
ever, becoming embarrassed, Watt formed a partner- 
ship with Mr. Matthew Bolton, of Soho, and, under 
a new patent, granted in 1775, applied himself 
vigorously in the perfection of his invention in all 
practical details; the result of which was the con- 
struction, on a large scale, of what is now known as 
his single setting steam-engine. Meantime, several 
other ingenious contrivances were invented to reme- 
dy the irregularity of action caused by the suspen- 
sion of power during the ascent of the piston-rod; 
but these inventions were afterwards superseded by 
the flywheel. 

To remedy the irregularity of motion produced by 
the unequal supply of steam from the boiler, Watt 
invented the throttle-valve, which, being placed on 
the pipe through which the steam is conveyed from 
the boiler to the cylinder, the opening and partial 
closing of it, by means of a lever, increased or re- 
duced the supply of steam, according as it was 
required. This improvement had the effect of ena- 
bling the engineer at all times to regulate the mon- 
ster of motion under his care to such a nicety, that, 
although there is the power of some millions of 
horses now continually engaged, an accident is an 
unfrequent occurrence. Such a degree of security, 
indeed, has been obtained, that it is said to be by 
no means uncommon, on the presence of visitors, 
for the director of an engine at the Cornish mines, 
where the most powerful engines in the world are 
employed, to step on the valve of his vast machine 
and stop it, until, perhaps, if checked one moment 
longer, it would blow him and all around into ten 
thousand atoms—a foolish feat, which no one, with 
a proper regard to the lives of others, would venture 
to put in practice. 

Thus we have seen that Watt’s improvements of 
Newcomen’s engine, the first of which was an alter. 
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ation of the mode of condensing the steam, have 
been of incalculable importance to the world. In- 
stead of using the method for condensing the steam 
which had been adopted by Newcomen, he had a 
condenser attached to the cylinder; and he still 
further improved upon it by surrounding his con- 
denser with a tank of cold water, which was drawn 
from an adjoining well, or reservoir, by the pump 
of the engine. Another of the early improvements 
effected by him was the custom which he adopted 
of closing the top of the cylinder, the piston being 
made to work through a sort of neck, called a stuffing- 
how, which was rendered steam-tight by being lined 
with tow saturated with grease, which greased the 
rod and made it move easily. By this alteration, as 
we have already seen, the elastic force of the steam 
was used as it now is, to impel the piston downwards 
as well as upwards. Before this, no means had been 
provided to enable the piston to move upwards as 
well as downwards; and, when it had reached the 
bottom, the counterpoise at the pump-rod raised it 
up again. To obviate this, Watt contrived a means 
by which the steam, after having served its pur- 
pose, was allowed to go under the piston, and to 
pass thence into the condenser, through a passage 
opened at the proper moment, something on the 
plan devised by the boy Potter. The machine, 
hence, became a steam-engine, instead of an atmo- 
spheric one, and all that continuous action, from 
which so much benefit has been enjoyed, was at- 
tained by this simple device. 

We might still prolong our narrative, but find it 
necessary to conclude, which we do with the grati- 
fying fact that, unlike most men of rare genius, 
Watt retired from business with an independent for- 
tune; and, until the close of his valuable life, resid- 
ed on his own estate of Heathfield, Straffordshire, 
enjoying the company of a large circle of friends, 
by whom his amiable qualities were appreciated as 
they deserved to be; but, as may be imagined, to 
the last devoting his mind to intellectual pursuits. 

J. D. 

















THE OLD FARM GATE. 


BY RICHAED COE, 
(See Plate.) 


I rove it! I love it! and oft pass it by, 

With a sigh in my breast and a tear in my eye, 
As backward I gaze on the days that are past, 
Too sunny and joyous and happy to last: 

Oh! my life was young and my spirit elate 

In the time that I dwelt by the old farm gate! 


Ilow oft have I mounted that old gate astride, 
With a rope and a stick, for a frolicsome ride ; 
And, when it would open with slow gentle force, 
“Gee! whoa!” would cry to my gay mimic horse! 
Who so merry as I, as I fearlessly sate 

Qn the broad topmost rail of the old farm gate? 
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And. by turns we would ride on a “ real live horse” — 
We called his name “ Raven,” so black was his gloss; 
And our plump little pony, so frolic and wild 

When he carried a man, was never so mild 

If he knew my sweet sister, the pert little Kate, 

Was to ride on his back from the old farm gate. 


And Trowler, our little dog Trowler was there, 
With his bark of delight sounding loud on the air; 
And if we were happy as happy could be, 

Little Trowler, I’m sure, was as happy as we: 

We wept when he died, and we laid him in state 
At the foot of the tree by the old farm gate. 


Long before we grew up my kind father died, 

And soon my dear mother was laid by his side; 

Then Tommy, and next my sweet little sister; 

Oh! how we did weep as we bent o’er and kissed her! 
And Willie will have it he saw little Kate 

Pass homeward to God through the old farm gate! 


T love it! I love it! and still pass it by 

With a sigh in my breast and a tear in my eye; 
As backward I gaze on the days that are past, 
And wonder if I may yet rest me at last 

With father, and mother, and sweet little Kate, 
In the churchyard back of the old farm gate. 


MARCH. 
Inscribed to Fanny Fuales. 
BY MISS N. H. HUBBARD. 


Sings, by his love’s warm 
nest, 
With wild, sweet will! 


No wintry winds are here, 
With wailings loud ; 

No snow-sprite weaves for us 
A death-like shroud! 

No cold skies o’er us bend, 
With cloud and gloom, 

Taking Old Winter from 
His new-made tomb. 


Gay birds and flowers, tho’ 
sweet 
Your song and bloom, 
I’d leave you all to see 
My northern home— 
The lilac’s sweet perfume To list thy wailing winds, 
Scents all the air; O wild, bleak March— 
Buds and flowers are spring- To see the changeful skies, 
ing That o’er thee arch— 
Everywhere. 
Soft air, likesummer’s breath, To gaze upon those hills 
Comes wand’ring by; And mountains old, 
To yon deep blue looks up Wearing their winter crowns, 
The violet’s eye. Like burnished gold— 

To sit beside the hearth 
With loved ones dear— 
Though kind, true hearta, 

and warm, 
I’ve found me here. 


Emerald robes now wear 
The forests old; 

Crocus’ bedeck our bowers 
Like stars of gold; 

The “lily of the vale” 
Looks meekly up, 

Kisses the light, then hides 
Her waxen cup. 


But none so near as those, 
Far, far away, 
O’er whom thy dark skies 
bend 
Unlovingly 
However bleak the hills, 
The vale how cold, 
To all there ’s one bright 
spot— 
Home's shepherd fold. 


Upon this sweet rose-bower, 
The livelong day, 

The mocking-bird pours forth 
His thrilling lay; 

Or, by the moon’s pale beam, 
When all is still, 









































SOME THOUGHTS ON LETTER 


BY H. 


In clearing away an accumulation of old letters, 
business, friendly, and miscellaneous, the hasty se- 
curing of their contents has suggested some thoughts 
which we are tempted to put upon paper. So vari- 
ous is the character of such a medley, that a human 
crowd could not show more faces; and yet there are 
prevalent errors running through nearly all, which 
constitute a family likeness, and show that “The 
Art of Letter Writing,” as they say of some other 
venerable things, is “ yet in its infancy.” Some of 
these blemishes we purpose to notice. In doing 
this, we expect not originality. Certain essays 
which we have read from time to time, linger, in 
shreds, in the garret of our memory; and if they 
chance to become woven in, they will improve the 
texture rather than otherwise. Neither do we think 
to say anything which has not occurred to our 
readers before. But, if we succeed in putting their 
own ideas in form for them, it may enable them to 
carry out the suggestion of our amiable friend, Capt. 
Cuttle, “ When found, make a note on.” 

Many a person, clear, ready, collected, and fluent 
in conversation, is put in a perturbation by the idea 
of writing a letter. Words which flow from the lips 
appear to congeal at the point of the pen; and he 
who converses best is oftentimes among the very 
worst of correspondents. Some put off the evil day 
of writing; others draw up a most formal and even 
cramped epistle. And others, conscious of inability, 
or rather underrating themselves, knowing that 
they cannot be excellent, and fearing that they 
cannot even be tolerable, set elegance, and even 
correctness, at defiance, and make an intentional 
burlesque of the thing, in order to disarm criticism. 
David Crockett, when he discovered that he could 
not compete with adepts in the elegancies of the 
drawing-room, exaggerated his wild-wood eccentri- 
cities, and masqueraded as a bear. As his artifice 
was readily seen through, so is that of letter-writers 
who adopt the same expedient. Others again are 
always “Yours in haste,” as if that sentence, like 
the “ E. E.” at the foot of an account of mercantile 
items, apologized for all deficiencies. If you are 
really in haste, and must write notwithstanding, it 
is allowable to say so; but haste without reason, 
like other negligence, unusual contractions, and 
slip-shod sentences, is disrespect. 

There must be a reason for the disgust and aver- 
sion with which many people look upon pen and 
ink otherwise employed than upon their day-book 
and ledger. And this reason, we take it, may often- 
est be found in the fear of falling short of what 
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others can do. But few hesitate to speak, when 
they desire to be heard, because others can talk 
better than they—though to this observation there 
are some exceptions. Those who are too modest 
to speak are sometimes too ready with their pens. 
Of such persons, more anon. It is indeed a rare 
accomplishment to write letters well, but to write 
respectably—that is to say, fairly to represent your 
mind on paper—is within the power of every person 
who has received a common school education. And 
here, by the way, we may remark that letter writing 
should occupy a much more prominent place among 
school exercises than at present. Instead of work- 
ing upon themes for “composition,” which would 
defy the imagination of a poet to invest them with 
any possible interest, the pupils should be accus- 
tomed to letter writing. The school-boy theses, 
commencing with some such startling proposition 
as that “salt is an article of general use,” might 
thus be superseded by something of real utility. 

In these days of thousands of newspapers, there 
are frequent inducements and occasions to writ@ for 
the Press. This being a matter which touches the 
interest of printers and publishers, there has been 
no lack of advice and suggestions upon the subject, 
addressed to the scribbling public. Everybody 
knows that the correspondent of a newspaper or 
magazine should pay his own postage; that ho 
should write on but one side of the paper; and that 
he should write legibly. If a man should pride 
himself upon talking indistinctly, we should con- 
sider him either insane or idiotic; yet we have met 
some persons who boast of their illegible scrawl as 
a mark of the eccentricity of genius. There are 
thousands who could write distinctly, by a habit of 
painstaking, which would soon admit of expedition. 
Yet comparatively no trouble is taken to obtain so 
desirable a result—so necessary an accomplishment, 
if we would avoid blunders, and not be continually 
charging printers and proof-readers with the faults 
of the vile penmanship of writers. We cannot un- 
derstand why a gentleman should not feel as much 
ashamed of illegible writing as of ungrammatical 
speech. Ladies are sure to write both neatly and 
in areadable hand. So much for the mechanical 
part; now for a few words on the style. There is 
no need whatever of commencing an article upon 
the last shower, at the Flood, or of beginning every- 
thing where Diedrick Knickerbocker commences 
his History of New York—at the creation ‘of the 
world. The long, irrelative, and verbose prefaces 
which unpracticed writers make are even more 
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troublesome to editors than bad manuscript is to 
printers. “Come to Hecuba” as quick as possible, 
and reach the pith of your argument without any 
waste of words. If you must write a long introduc- 
tion to a small affair in order to warm yourself into 
a writing mood, cut it off before you send your arti- 
ole to the printer, and it will never be missed. 
Very many newspaper articles, and magazine con- 
tributions, with their pompous beginnings, and most 
lame and impotent conclusions, remind one of the 
ery of the Mohammedan huckster—“In the name 
of the Prophet !—figs !” 

Business letters should be as brief as is consist- 
ent with perspicuity, but minute and clear in spe- 
cific directions, except where it is intended to allow 
something to the discretion of the person addressed. 
And even in such a case the discretion should be 
well defined and limited. In no case should desul- 
tory or complimentary matter, or relations and dis- 
cussions foreign to the subject of the letter, be 
introduced and intermixed with business. Business 
men have often no leisure to read discursive cor- 
respondence in business hours; and where they are 
required to glean the true purport of a letter from 
amid a mass of useless words, they are liable, if not 
to errors and misapprehensions, at least to a failure 
in the attempt clearly to understand the intention 
of the writer. And, indeed, the writer himself, if 
hetinterlards a business communication with witti- 
cisms, politics, or other extraneous matter, will most 
probably fail in making himself understood, though 
his correspondent spend a day over his letter. In 
business correspondence, the old forms are the best. 
If you are answering, commence with a notice of 
the date, and the date of your receipt of the let- 
ter to which you reply. Then give an abstract of 
the contents—or an indication of your impression 
of the contents of the letter you are answering. In 
this way you will advise your correspondent of your 
own position, and enable him to correct you at once, 
if you have misapprehended him, and you will also 
recall to his mind the contents of his own letter, by 
your rejoinder, Then, having settled those prelimi- 
naries, answer the points clearly and definitely; state, 
80 as not to be misunderstood, what you have done, 
or shall do, in compliance with your correspondent’s 
request; what you decline; and what you defer un- 
til you receive further instructions. If information 
is asked for relative to markets, &c., or to the 
standing of third parties, be sure that, in giving it, 
you state nothing that is not of a perfectly reliable 
character, unless you give the evidence upon which it 
rests; give nothing as of your own knowledge which 
you do not personally know, and always cite your 
authority. In writing of the standing of others, 
think first, with yourself, whether your correspondent 
has a right to examine you as a witness. If his 


business relations with you, or his connection as a 
friend, do not warrant him in making such a demand 
upon your time and your discretion; and if it farther 
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appear that you may make yourself liable by your 
answer, decline the service promptly, giving your 
correspondent your reasons. And in all cases, even 
with friends, be very careful how you speak of a 
third party. If the person in question has given you 
as a reference, then you are at liberty to state hon- 
estly what you know, for he has authorized it. And 
you are bound to give the exact truth, if you say 
anything—by which we mean that you must convey 
a correct impression of your opinion, or of your 
knowledge, stating clearly what is opinion, and what 
is fact ; unless, indeed, from prudential motives, you 
decline to write on the subject. A letter is likely to 
be preserved. If its business contents are important, 
it is sure to be. 

At the close of your letter, after your business is 
treated, you may add any general matter of friend- 
ship, or of business information, which you think 
may prove useful or acceptable to your correspondent. 
But remember always the important rule, that a 
business communication is to be kept clear and 
unlumbered. In these days of cheap paper and 
cheap postage, reserve familiar letters for separate 
sheets from business communications. More enmi- 
ties among business men have arisen from the care- 
less admixture of compliments with figures than 
from any other cause, or all other causes. 

If you are writing a letter, either upon your own 
business or upon that of the person you are address- 
ing, not in answer to him, but opening the subject 
between you, follow the rule we have already alluded 
te, of clearness and of business brevity. Come to 
the point at once, in order that the person addressed 
may easily comprehend you. Put nobody to the 
labor of guessing what you desire, and be careful 
that half instructions do aot lead your correspondent 
astray. If you have so clear an idea of your opera- 
tion in your mind, or if it is so simple a one that it 
needs no words, except specific directions, or a plain 
request, you need not waste time, but, with the 
proper forms of courtesy, instruct him at once to buy, 
sell, or negotiate for you. In whatever you write 
from your counting-room desk, remember that time 
is valuable; and that embarrassing or indefinite 
letters are a great nuisance to a business man. We 
need hardly remark that punctuality in answering 
correspondents is one of the cardinal business vir- 
tues. Where it is possible, answer letters by return 
mail, as you will thus save your own time, and pay 
your correspondent a flattering compliment. And 
in opening a correspondence, or writing upon your 
own business, let your communication be made at 
the earliest proper date; in order that your corre- 
spondent, as well as yourself, may have the benefit 
of thought and deliberation. Remember the mail is 
always open, and that any new information, or after 
thought, may be written in a second letter. In mat- 
ters which pertain solely or chiefly to yourself, or in 
proposing a joint operation, pay your own postage. 
At the present rates this may seem asmall item. At 
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so much cheaper price, then, do you purchase the 
reputation of a gentleman. 

We have said that, in business letters, the “old 
forms” are the best. This recommendation does not 
apply, however, to certain phrases, in general epis- 
tles, which have formed a portion of the style of 
persons unaccustomed to writing from time imme- 
morial. Some of these appear almost too puerile 
even to be mentioned; but will still be found in the 
letters of persons who, to hear them converse, one 
would fancy might write respectably. Avoid them. 
It is to be presumed that you do not write without 
a quill pen, or a metallic substitute, and there is 
therefore no particular necessity for informing your 
correspondent that “you take your pen in hand.” 
Nobody, except the remarkable personage without 
arms who was exhibited a few years since, takes the 
pen between the toes. Neither need you tell your 
friend that your letter “comes hoping,” It may 
leave you “hoping;” but that any emotion of hope or 
of despair can be predicated of a sheet of paper is 
hardly to be asserted. And, in the use of this phrase, 
an extra “p,” or a mispronunciation on the part of 
the reader, implies a slander on the gait of the epis- 
tle ; a slander which, if the contents are “ precious,” 
identifies the letter in some respects with the poet’s 
notion of a toad. If your ink is pale, that is a fact 
which speaks for itself; and, if the pen is poor, he 
must be a good penman who hides that deficiency. 

These are among the most absurd of letter blem- 
ishes. But those less palpably ridiculous are only 
comparatively less intolerable in a class where all 
are bad. Current bywords—for which in modern 
days there appears to be a passion—should be rig- 
orously excluded, except indeed when, in a very fa- 
miliar letter, such a phrase can be introduced with 
the appearance of being an apt and witty quotation. 
To say enough, and not too much ; to avoid careless 
negligence on the one hand, and, on the other, too 
painful precision; to escape discourteous reserve, 
and still withhold improper confidence—all these 
considerations are to be borne in mind. Too much 
study gives an epistle an air of stiffness and restraint 
which destroys all pleasure in receiving it. It may 
even suggest a suspicion of the sincerity of the writer. 
And, on the other hand, neglect of etiquette in 
writing is still more offensive than neglect of courte- 
sy in personal intercourse. Practice only can teach 
the proper medium, and every one’s discretion must 
guide him between too great formality and too care- 
less ease. 

Many people write what they have not confidence 
to speak. The most modest and reserved in conver- 
sation pour out their souls in a cataract of words upon 
paper; particularly where love or friendship is 
imagined to be the animus. We need not refer to 
the cases, in this world of changes, in which ink and 
paper stubbornly retain the expressions which have 
long been effaced from the heart, if indeed the in- 
scription there was ever more than “sympathetic,” 





requiring a strong heat to make it legible—but 
paling out entirely when cold or absence removes the 
glow. When these declarations are spoken, the par- 
ty to whom they are addressed cannot, even after an 
estrangement, repeat them without sharing in the 
ridicule which, in this mocking world, they are sure 
to provoke. But letters can be shown. Letters are 
sometimes shown, even when there is no quarrel; 
and, therefore, while all proper confidence is felt and 
shown, it is as well always to write as one would 
speak if conscious that he might be overheard. 
Overseen is quite as embarrassing, and much more 
likely to happen. 

Nor are love-passages the only correspondence in 
which people run into extravagance. Warm friend- 
ships—school-girl attachments for instance—provoke 
the writers into hyperbole. Many a matron has 
blushed over the letters she may have preserved from 
the correspondence of her teens—blushed at the 
thought of what her own epistles must have been, to 
call forth such rejoinders. Some people, at all ages, 
go into minute confessions on paper, which were 
better unwritten, being partly imaginary, and often 
exaggerated. They are things which they would 
not speak—and could not, indeed, with the listener 
looking them in the face. Why then write them? 
The tongue is a very good guide in this respect. 
The pen is insensible, and must obey the fingers ; but 
when it expresses what the tongue refuses to say, and 
the ears would redden to hear, it transcends its 
proper province. Lamartine was twice the man in 
the esteem of the world before he published his 
If we are to take them as truth, he 
If they are affecta- 


, 


“ Confidences.’ 
has exposed his weak egotism. 
tion, he is weaker still. We cannot wonder that he 
could not keep his place amid the turmoil of French 
politics ; for it required sterner stuff than that amid 
which this “weak, washy, everlasting flood” could 
spring. 

Beware how you trust your own secrets or another’s 
The mischief such records may do is ir- 

And especially avoid any save the kind 


to paper. 

calcu! <ble. 
mention of third persons in your correspondence. 
Under what has been said of business letters, this 
caution has been urged; and, in your familiar cor- 
Written 
words have a weight which spoken ones do not pos- 
They are conned and examined, and often- 


respondence, it is even more necessary. 


sess. 
times an occult meaning is discovered in the most 
meaningless things. Unfounded or uncharitable 
rumors or statements have lain perdu in drawers 
and boxes, to be drawn out, after the death of writer 
and receiver, to the prejudice of innocent persons, 
or the revival of obsolete facts, better forgotten than 
treasured. Perhaps the posthumous fame which had 
hitherto stood fair is impaired or blasted. The state- 
ment of a letter thus preserved stands uncontra- 
dicted ; for, though in a subsequent one the writer 
corrected the error of the first, the two letters may 


never meet the same eyes. It is a good rule not only 
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ourselves to forbear writing ill of people, but to de- 
stroy what letters of a personal character we receive. 
There is no predicting what social carrion vulture 
may devour their contents ; or what panderer to evil 
tastes may circulate them in manuscript, even if they 
are not found of public or malicious interest enorgh 
to publish. Such a collection of letters as those of 
Horace Walpole, read with avidity and widely cir- 
culated, is enough to ruin the character of the cor- 
Flippant, gossiping, and 
mendacious, their evil characteristics are easily imi- 
tated; and, without the wit of the author, many 
affect his audacious disregard of truth and of the 
Well to this sort of posthumous 


respondence of an age. 


rights of others. 
publication will the line of the poet apply, 
“ The evil that men do lives after them.” 


An open attack has some magnanimity in it; a 
volume of mischief, published after the assailed and 
the assailant have gone to their graves, and the au- 
thor cannot be held to answer on earth, or his vic- 
tims find opportunity to reply, is a pestiferous legacy. 
Yet such, in some degree, and in some circle wider 


or narrower, may be the issue of every letter contain- 
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ing personal animadversions. Not a few family 
feuds, protracted, owe their duration to ill letters, ill 
saved, and turning up like a hidden weapon to do over 
again their evil work. 

Last, though not least, sincerity in epistolary 
writing must be guarded. Do not let a person for 
whom you care little be led into the delusion, from 
the tone of your letters, that he is a very dear friend. 
Expressions in writing are presumed to be well 
weighed and premeditated. Nor, on the other hand, 
must you suffer those whom you really love to infer, 
from your silence, that you are indifferent, or have 
forgotten them. To write a letter, when once you 
apply yourself to it, is a very small matter; and, 
done at the proper time, is no task. Attentive cor- 
respondence is one of the most delightful interchanges 
of duty and affection, and one of the best guaran- 
tees for prosperity in business. We should count 
him rude, to boorishness, who should not answer a 
spoken question; and to neglect writing is little bet- 
ter. It is even more unkind, for it gives rise to 
many anxieties and surmises of a painful nature, 


which a few moments’ attention would prevent. 
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THE SAXONS. 
BY T. HEMPSTEAD. 


« All kingdoms and all princes of the earth 
Flock to that light; the glory of all lands 
Flows into her; unbounded is her joy, 
And endless her increase.” —The Tusk. 


O’er the starless tracts of darkness, looking backward far 
away, 

Where a dead world’s lamp burns dimly through the ivy 
of decay ; 

Where, o’er realms and gorgeous cities, War's triumphant 
surge hath rolled, 

And the thick, grim rust hath settled on the altar-steps of 
gold ; 

Gazing back on ages vanished, over History’s dewdal land, 

Here, at twilight soft and solemn, with my soul and God I 
etand— 

Stand upon a midway suramit, where the Past and Future 
meet, 

While two mighty torrents rumble, foam, and glitter at my 
feet. 

Thus, while contemplation wanders o’er each wide and 
clouded stream, 

Temple, city, shrine, and column glimmer in the doubtful 
gleam, 

Tarnished glories, scattered splendors, much of love and 
more of fear, 

All that human heart hath yearned for, wasted, broke, and 
tumbled here ; 

All that woman’s soul hath bowed for, waited, wept, and 
watched, and wrought; 

All that potentates have toiled for, cities blazed, and armies 


fought— 





I behold the crumbled fragments, wreck on wreck to ruin 
hurled, 

Of the dimmed, dust-leveled empires of the vanquished 
olden world 

And from out the lurid vapors that above, around me roll, 

From the darkness, from the silence, speaks a voice unto 
my soul— 

Speaks as when, from troubled Sinai, in the Hebrew’s tri- 
umph hour, 

Through the flash and through the thunder, spoke Jeho- 
vah’s voice of power— 

“Not the men who gleam in purple, not the men who 
mitres wear, 

Fill the earth with crackling cities, and with wails the 
startled air; 

Are the men, though all unlaureled, high of purpose, great 
of mind, 

Who, through doubt, distress, and danger, have been bea- 
cons to their kind :” 

Then I hear the clang of armies, feel the fast earth reeling 
round, 

See an empire's turrets crumbling at the trumpet’s battle 
sound, 

Hear a sudden blast of clarions rushing on the distant 
gloom, 

Streams above the grappling legions, like a storm, the 
haughty plume; 
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(er the thick battalions ringing, over hill and plain afar, 

Flashes red the falling sabre, flashes like a falling star, 

Till the sound grows faint and fainter, till the folding sha- 
dows fall— 

Till a silence deep, Lethean, settles mournful over all. 

And I hear the swart Egyptian boasting that, through 
change and time, 

His religion, language, arts shall shine and reign o’er every 
clime ; 

Hlear the plastic chisel falling on the gray, sepulchral 
stone, 

And the Pyramid and Idol glitter in the sinking sun. 

I behold the haughty Persian from the Indu’s blooming 
strand, 

To the brow of white Olympus triumphing o’er every 
land ; 

Looming through the stiffened darkness, on the vine-hung 
hills of Greece, 

Shouting from the bloody victory, shining in the arts of 
peace, 

I behold her Aristotles, Solons, sages, warriors, seers, 

Vaunting that their spoils, their triumphs, shall outlast 
the flight of years; 

Making twilight through the temple, I behold the holy 
flame, 

And I catch afar the shouting for the laureled at the 
game. 

Like a black, indignant torrent bursting from its mountain 
home, 

Bearing down the banded nations, sweep the serried ranks 
of Rome; 

I behold her reeking eagles, her disastrous shout I hear, 

O'er the crash of tumbling ramparts, rolling nearer and 





more near. 

{ behold the turbaned Tartar, fiery Goth, and rushing 
Hun, 

Mingling in the red death-grapple, rousing at the trumpet’s 
tone; 

Darker grows the storm of battle, louder rolls the roaring 
gong, 


Till the hills and shrinking valleys quake beneath the 
helmed throng— 

Till a dark, intense oblivion draws around its funeral 
pall, 

Till a silence, deep, Lethean, settles mourgful over all. 

Starting from this life-oblivion, from this vanished human 
scene, 

One there stands of noble bearing, great of heart, and 
proud of mien, 

And I know the fair-haired Saxon—know him by the kin- 


dling eye, 

Know him by the fearless manner, by the soul which 
dares to die. 

Fade the groans and dies the battle, slowly rolls the storm 
away, 

Gleams the dawn upon the Orient, burn the blushes of the 
day, 

Golden over wave and mountain far the living splendors 
run, 

Light the doom’d one in his dungeon, give the slave unto 
his own: 


Gems from the deep fount of knowledge, human rights and 
laws sustained, 

Planets weighed and oceans measured are thy splendid 
victories gained ; 

Blessings on the lot of woman, triumphs o’er the foes of 
mind, 

Realms explor’d and deserts peopled, love unto thy erring 
kind, 
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Cities planted, wrong confronted, Error chained to her 
abyss, 

Tidings, breathed to savage bosoms, of a better world than 
this; 

Laurels for the brow of Genius, gold from thought’s un- 
fathomed mine, 

Deeds that link thy name with angels are immortal tro- 
phies thine: 

Thus are prouder names than Cesar blended with thy glo 
rious line, 

Thus the world becomes thy debtor, fair-haired Saxon of the 
Rhine! 

Not thy Wellingtons, thy Nelsons, heroes of the breach and 
sword, 

Not thy plains where haggard Slaughter hath her smoking 
deluge poured, 

Not thy Waterloos, thy Crecys, Navarinos, Trafalgars, 

Wreathe thy brow with triple glory, write thy name among 
the stars, 

But thy Miltons and thy Luthers, Howards, Penns, and 
Washingtons, 

Sent from God with glad evangels to earth’s sick and weary 
ones; 

Priests in Truth’s most holy temple, questioners of fate and 
time, 

These are thine eternal honors, these have made thy race 
sublime. 


“DOST THOU REMEMBER, LOVE?” 


BY JAMES H. BROWN. 


Dost thou remember, love? 
Dost thou remember 

When thou cam’st to my poor home 
In cheerless, cold December ? 

How lone and dreary seemed our lot— 
Dark grew our days, hot lighter— 

How we pressed each other heart to heart, 
And fondly hoped for brighter? 


Dost thou remember, love, 
As gloomy days departed, 

Brighter found us still the same, 
Though poor, yet loving-hearted ? 

When one by one the sunbeams came 
O’er our pathway, late so dreary, 

How they found us, thankful, side by sids, 
And true at heart, though weary? 


Dost thou remember, love, 
When fast they came, and faster— 
Those sunny days for which we'd prayed 
To God, our Friend and Master— 
When gloomy hours had vanished all, 
And scenes were bright around us, 
How we said that trials only made 
More strong the ties that bound us? 


I well remember, love, 
J well remember, 
Thy love ne’er faded, grew not cold 
In sunlight nor December! 
Come, lay thy head upon my breast— 
Though change may come again, love, 
The flame of love in our true hearts 
Can never fade nor wane, love! 
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OR, THE DETERMINATION TO MARRY FOR WEALTH. 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF RUSH TOURNIQUET, M.D. 


BY J. E. M’GIRR, M.D. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tne old college clock had just struck seven, and 
its echoes were dying away as we emerged from the 
refectory, after supper, on the last day of the col- 
legiate year and of the college session. The period 
of our studies had terminated, and the whole even- 
ing was our own, without the fear of a class bell. 
Arm in arm, Edward Lalor and myself took our ac- 
customed promenade along the middle terrace of the 
college yard. We walked long, until, from their 
homes in the heavens, came out the beautiful stars, 
the turrets upon which rest the angel watchers who 
guard the footsteps of the children of men. 

The lofty Blue Ridge, clothed with its garments 
of green, stretching away as far as the eye could 
reach, marked distinctly its summit upon the west- 
ern horizon. Between us and the mountain stood 
the magnificent college edifice, built of granite, with 
its lofty steeple top away up above the clouds. Tall 
and beautifully symmetrical poplars fringed the 
terrace borders. Silence reigned around, unbroken, 
except, cccasionally, by the notes of the night-bird 
from the adjoining groves, or the joyous laugh of 
the little knots of enfranchised students, who were 
scattered here and there, rejoicing in the prospect 
of a speedy and happy reunion with the loved and 
dear ones around the paternal hearth, and framing 
plans for their enjoyment during the period of vaca- 
tion. On we walked, stopping only now and then 
with the nearest groups to exchange a word; for 
we too were planning, not enjoyment for the six 
weeks of vacation, but for a lifetime. That day 
was the last of our college life. Together had we 
reeeived our honors, and proud felt we of the dis- 
tinction conferred by the Artium Baccalaureum, 
With the usual confidence in our powers and ac- 
quirements, we never dreamed but that now we 
might plan, and that the stubborn things of life 
must accommodate themselves to the course we then 
and there marked out for them. The sunshine of 
the future, as it rose enrobed with the hopes of our 
young hearts, smiled upon scenes each more beauti- 
ful as it progressed on its course; it beheld a world 
which fancy alone can frame, which experience can 
never realize. With the usual presumption and in- 
experience of our years, we imagined that we could 
make a paradise even of a desert. Did time justify 
our expectations? No, indeed. Not that the world 
deserved the blame for our failure; it is not so bad 
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a place, after all, as the sentimentalists would have 
us believe. They make a pack-horse of it, and load 
it down with all their errors and misfortunes. “Oh! 
this wicked, this wretched, this miserable world !” 
they exclaim. Rather better, had they said of them- 
selves, “ Miserable fools, to be so short-sighted !” 
But the world is a tolerably good place, and many 
people live happily in it too, which they could not 
do if we were to credit all that was said against it. 
A person beholds, in a swamp, an ignis fatuus, 
while he passes upon the well-paved highway. He 
leaves that highway to pursue the object, which 
flees from him as he advances, and, as he blunders 
along and splashes through water and mud, now 
ankle and now knee deep, and is at last brought to 
a halt, because he has stuck fast in the mire, while 
the object of his pursuit still dances on before, as if 
to allure him still farther, he exclaims, “ Miserable, 
wretched, wicked swamp, to hold thus fast in your 
filthy embrace the person of so distinguished a being 
as myself!” While another might, perhaps, be 
tempted to irreverently say, “ Miserable fool, to 
leave the beaten path, and place yourself in such a 
predicament !” 

How often happens it thus that the inexperienced 
involve themselves, thoughtlessly, in difficulties 
which embitter the fountains of life, and then blame 
the world instead of themselves! Our error is that 
we expect too much from it, and we murmur if we 
do not obtain*the “lion’s share.” 

“So, Tourniquet, you say that you have no fixed 
purpose for the future ?” 

“Yes; as I have told you, I intend to leave the 
direction of my future life in the hands of him who 
furnished me with the means of advancing thus far.” 

“Perhaps you are right; but my father can have 
no claim upon me in that way. The means by 
which I have been enabled to live here came like 
drops of blood from his avaricious heart, and new 
he expects me to make my living by my acquire- 
ments without again troubling him. Therefore, I 
am obliged to decide for myself how I shall do this ; 
and I have decided in part, leaving the rest to mere 
chance.” 

“And what course do you intend to pursue, 
pray ?” 

“ First, I will engage myself as a tutor in some 
respectable family until I have secured sufficient 
means to enable me to acquire a profession; what 
that shall be, must depend upon circumstances.” 
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“ As you have planned so far, when, may I ask, 
do you intend to marry ?” 

“ Whenever I may be able to suit myself as I pro- 
pose.” : 

“ And how may that be ?” 

“ When I have found, first, a wife who will be rich ; 
second, handsome; and, third, accomplished; but 
on the first qualification only will I insist.” 

“So then you propose to marry for wealth alone! 
Do I rightly understand you?” 

“You have understood me rightly. For wealth, 
and wealth only, will I marry.” 

“You will offer upon the altar of Mammon the 
holiest impulses and feelings that dwell within your 
heart, ‘leaping up like angels,’ to shed around your 
pathway the light of the only happiness earth can 
know or Heaven realize. Oh! Lalor, we have long 
been friends, and I never supposed that [ should 
think so lightly of you as I do since you have given 
utterance to such a determination.” 

“You may think of me as you please; only do 
not suppose me to be a hypocrite. When you have 
seen as much of life as I have seen, you will be less 
inclined to sentimentality. From what I have al- 
ready told you, you know how I have learned to 
value money. Every tittle of my education, from 
childhood until I anchored my little bark by this 
hallowed shore, has engraved upon my heart, in 
characters to be never erased, the truth that money 
is the great and only good; and, therefore, will the 
possession of it be my end and aim.” 

“The truth !—rather say the falsehood. Does it 
heal the wounds of the lacerated heart? Can it add 
one moment to the hours of the wretched outcast 
who is upon the brink of eternity? Can it restore 
life to the loved and dear departed? or can it open 
for you a passage to that better world which is our 
resting-place hereafter? No! Struggle as you will 
for it, struggle honorably, and you will obtain it; 
for, though not the greatest good, it may be to you 
a means of doing good. Struggle, then, for it; but 
never for a moment entertain the thought of barter- 
ing your happiness for what at best you can but 
briefly enjoy. Never deceive the faithful heart that 
may bind itself to you, trustfully confiding in your 
promises of love; if you do, remember that bitterly, 
bitterly will you repent of it.” 

“Talk to your moon and stars about your mar- 
riages for love, if you will ; my purpose is fixed, and 
time may teach you to think as I do.” 

“ Sorry will I be if it does.” 

The clear tones of the nine o’clock bell, summon- 
ing all to prayer, broke out upon the stillness of the 
night, and sent its echoes away up the Blue Ridge, 
and from its tops to heaven, a notice that worship- 
ers on earth were humbly kneeling to thank the 
Father who preserved them during the day, and to 
beg his watchfulness over their slumbers during the 
night. 

Breakfast was over on the following morning. 
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The coaches, which were to convey us home, were 
waiting. Our trunks had been strapped on, and 
the general good-by exchanged. Edward Lalor 
stood upon the steps as I came up, and he reached 
out his hand for the last clasp. ‘ Good-by, Tourni- 
quet,” said he, while the tears stood in his large eyes, 
“and, if ever we meet again on earth, I hope I shall 
be able to prove to you that I am happy with my 
lot.” 

I could only reply to him, “ Beware”—and away 
rattled the vehicle in which he rode, followed, in 
a few moments, by the one in which I traveled, 
leaving behind us all except the memories which 
hang round the heart, like the perfume of withered 
flowers, undiminished even in their faded loveliness. 


CHAPTER II. 


* Years had elapsed since our parting. For me, 
the romance had given place to the realities of life. 
I had learned to place a juster estimate upon human 
wisdom and human folly. I had learned,. too, to 
withhold censure upon human weaknesses and er- 
rors, from the conviction that perfection is not one 
of the attributes of our mortality. I had learned 
that the splendid visions of youth were never fully 
realized; that I was not to find human nature as 
perfect as I had anticipated ; and I had also learned 
to draw the veil of charity over the common errors 
of men, to bear patiently with their failings and 
their follies, and to strive to make them better. 
Years had elapsed, I have said, since the morning 
of our parting in the old college yard, and our next 
meeting was upon the steps of the hall of entrance 
into the medical department of the University of 
Pennsylvania. It was by a strange coincidence 
that it so happened. I had gone there to attend 
the lectures of the distinguished men who conduct 
that renowned institution, for the purpose of better 
qualifying myself to discharge the duties of a new 
position to which I had been raised; while Lalor 
came from the sunny South, and far away, whither 
had been his residence. From the day of our parting 
until that day, neither had heard of the other; and, 
but for the remarkable shape of his chin, which pro- 
jected forwards like an advanced guard to his nose, 
and the peculiar step, which could scarce be imitat- 
ed—for the foot came flat upon the ground, and, in 
progression, was gradually raised from the heel to 
the toe, presenting a resemblance to the rising and 
falling of an approaching wave ; but for these pecu- 
liarities, he might have passed me unrecognized, so 
changed was he. The ruddy hue of health had de 
parted from his face, and the white hairs mingling 
with the black, as they strayed over his hollow tem- 
ples, indicated middle age; yet his form was up 
right as ever, and his tall, commanding person, his 
broad and full forehead and eagle eye, would cause 
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him to be observed among the distinguished young 
men who yearly throng the halls of the first medical 
school in America. 

Arm in arm, we entered the lecture-room. The 
celebrated Professor Chapman was lecturing on the 
diseases of the brain and nervous system. As he 
proceeded to unfold his subject, and dwelt upon the 
diagnosis and prognosis, detailing the treatment of 
mental diseases when there is hope of restoration, the 
rapt attention, the eager gaze, the half-open mouth 
of my companion evinced how carefully he was trea- 
suring up every word. But, when the lecturer laid 
down the indications which shut out hope, which de- 
termine that the light of the intellect has gone out 
forever, and that darkness envelops the soul, Lalor’s 
countenance became pale as death, and he trembled 
like an aspen leaf. His eye was fixed, and his va- 
cant stare would make one dread that his own mind 
was affected by derangement. When the hour had 
elapsed, he was evidently unable to attend the lec- 
ture of the next Professor, and we went out for a 
stroll upon Chestnut Street and down to the Dela- 
ware. Even the fresh air did not revive him; and 
the busy throngs, as they hurried along, so annoyed 
him that, after walking two or three squares, we re- 
turned to his boarding-house. He was ill, and to my 
inquiry, “‘ What was the matter ?” he merely replied, 
“T will be better to-morrow, and then I have much 
to tell you of my life since last you saw me. Oh! 
Tourniquet, would to God I had followed your advice ! 
How much of misery would I have been spared! 
But it is now too late!” and, clasping his hands over 
his eyes, he wept like a child. 

Next day I went early to see him; he was better, 
and able to relate to me the following :— 

“ When,” said he “I parted forever from our dear, 
dear old mountain home, I returned to my father’s 
house. I soon became aware that I must hew out 
my own pathway through life, and that, tqo, without 
a hope that one helping hand would be extended to 
my aid, when the heat of the day or the toil might 
oppress me. I departed thence without bidding my 
father good-by; but, as I left the old homestead, 
and stood upon the summit of the last hill where I 
might obtain the farewell view of the abode of my 
childhood, the memories of my youth opened the 
heart that had been seared against my father, and, 
while the tears filled my eyes, I turned them from 
that scene heavenward to the happy dwelling-place 
of my departed mother, and prayed to her to watch 
and direct the footsteps of her more than orphaned 
son. Had Providence spared her to me, how differ- 
ent would have been my destiny! Thrown, thus 
poor and destitute, upon the world, I experienced, 
quickly, the evils of poverty, and my first determina- 
tion to escape them came back again more strongly 
than ever. To the South I directed my footsteps. 
The first place at which I stopped was , in 
Mississippi. My education soon obtained for me a 
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P——. His son and daughter were my pupils. Tor 
three years I labored in my new vocation, and three 
happier years were never spent than were those to 
me. My pupils grew up almost under my eyes. I 
loved them both, because they were my pupils; and I 
loved one for another reason—because she was beau- 
tiful, and loved me, and because her father was rich. 
I knew that I was loved, from the thousand unmis- 
takable little evidences which lovers only know how 
to interpret; and, when I first breathed into the heart 
of that pure and guileless girl the story of my affec- 
tion for her, my better nature, prevailing over my 
pernicious education, led me to promise her a love 
which I really thought I felt, and forever! Fearing 
to dissipate the dream of happiness in which I 
imagined myself, I delayed the necessary appeal to 
Mary’s father to sanction our mutual enjoyment, and, 
by that delay, the appeal was never made ; for, in a 
few short weeks, he fell a victim to the fever of the 
climate. The tutor, by a kind of right, remained 
with the orphans; and willingly did I strive to sus- 
tain the courage of the bereaved young heart of my 
betrothed with the promises of unchanging love. 

“Judge P—— had been supposed to be very 
wealthy; but, like many other men, when the day 
of settlement came, he had bequeathed to his or- 
phans more debts than means to liquidate them, so 
that my betrothed was pennyless. No one had been 
made aware that we were plighted, that we loved ; 
but God had heard our promise, yet I then forgot 
that. Forced again to depend upon myself for sup- 
port, and baffled in my hopes of securing a fortune 
by a marriage with the daughter of Judge P » i 
had no idea of burdening myself with a new charge 
which would fetter me to the ills of that poverty 
with which I had already struggled so stubbornly ; 
which had made me selfish, and crushed, with its 
iron heel, all the noble impulses of my soul, permit- 
ting liberty only to the sordid and base aspirations 
for gold. 

“As no one knew of my engagement with Mary 
P. , [had no popular opinion to combat; there 
was nothing to bind me but a simple pledge, which 
could be easily broken. Yet that pledge had been 
given—it was registered in heaven, and now stands 
there against me! Without even a farewell, I left 
for farther south, in hopes of obtaining an- 
other situation. For two tedious, weary years, I 
traveled and taught by turns; but there was no long- 
er any rest for me. From the hour I left 
until this hour, God only knows the misery I have 
endured. Awake, the image of the deceived and 
deserted one was ever before my eyes, and I would 
start from my sleep with the sound of that familiar 
voice ringing in my ears ‘In mercy, spare!’ 

“ At last I could endure this torture no longer; 
I must go mad if I did it. I determined to return 
again, redeem my promise, and give peace to my 
heart; for I had now been convinced that there ia 
no peace for that heart in which dwells the con- 
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sciousness of deep injury wilfully inflicted. I did 
return; but where was my betrothed then, think 
you? The inmate of a lunatic asylum, and pro- 
nounced, too, incurable! When I stood before her, 
with her hand clasped in mine, and called up all the 
memories that were deeply graven in my own heart; 
when I pressed my lips upon her pale forehead, or 
wet her cheek with my tears, the wild laugh of the 
maniac was my only answer; and an imbecile shout- 
ed in my ears the name of ‘Crazy Mary.’ The time, 
from that hour te this, has been spent by me in my 
efforts to master the intricacies of that science which 
alone holds out for me a hope that I may be able to 
restore the reason which my baseness has dethroned. 
For that purpose am I here; and now, by the me- 
mory of our old friendship, I beg of you to aid me.” 

I promised him that I would do so; and, from that 
day, the subject of insanity became our study. Not 
a book which treated the subject was unperused ; 
and even the old authors, whose theories had been 
long since exploded, were searched by him in hopes 
that some hint might be discovered which would 
lead to the detection of the seat of altered function. 
He imagined that, if it were found, the cure would 
be easy. 

With this view, the brains of the departed must 
necessarily be examined, and night after night did 
I sit with him in the dissecting-room, in the fourth 
story of the University building, amid the mass of 
fresh and half-dissected carcasses, ourselves alone 
there, with our solitary night-lamp shedding its fee- 
ble light, only sufficiently distinct to mark the out- 
lines, or, perhaps, the features of the outstretched 
Often did I sit with him there until the 
State House clock had tolled the midnight hour, and 
until, up from Chestnut or Market Street, ascended 
to us the sound of the watchman’s cry, “ Past twelve 
o’clock.” 

The lecture session terminated, and again we part- 
ed; he with his gathered knowledge on his mission 
of love, and I for my new home in the far West. 


corpses. 


CHAPTER III. 


One day there came into the office of a justice of 
the peace, in which I happened to be on business, a 
woman in search of a police officer. She was tall 
and well formed, only very thin. She had on an old 
rusty-brown cloak, with a hood of the same material. 
This was drawn so closely around her face as to al- 
most conceal her features; but enough could be seen 
to enable one to judge that the pale and hollow cheek 
had been once healthful, full, and beautiful, and the 
lightning of the dark eye, that now flashed beneath 
the marble forehead, was the index of high mental 
endowments. I was so struck with her appearance 
as to inquire of a bystander who she was. 

“Why,” said he, “don’t you know crazy Mary? 
I thought everybody knew her.” 


Peed. 


“T do not, indeed, What does she want here ?” 

“ Oh, she is merely making some of her usual com- 
plaints; but no one minds her. She says that a 
young man promised to marry the daughter of the 
persons with whom she lives; that she is poor, and, 
on this account, that he will not fulfil his promise ; 
that he is going away, and that the poor girl will 
break her heart; and she wants an officer to arrest 
him. Do you not think that something might be 
done for Mary, with a view to restore her reason.” 

I answered that probably something might be 
done, and that it would be well worth while to make 
the effort. 

Mary overheard enough of our remarks to mistake 
their purport, and, stepping up to me, while she 
placed her hand in mine, “ Will you,” said she, “aid 
me?” That hand was so thin you could feel every 
bone and joint articulation, and, as the long tapered 
fingers rested there, and the clear blue veins shone 
through the transparent skin, you could notice the 
sluggish current of the circulation toiling its way 
backwards towards the heart. 

Holding my hand with a tighter grasp, “ For God’s 
sake,” said she, “aid me! Come! not a moment is 
to be lost!” 

Curiosity, and the strange interest I felt in those 
poor creatures who have been deprived of their 
reason since I had studied so attentively their dis- 
eases for the benefit of my friend, and besides, the 
identity of the name with that of his loved one, in- 
fluenced me, and I went; but, when we reached the 
house of the kind people with whom Mary lodged, 
I learned that they had neither son nor daughter. 
When I told them how I had been led there, “ Poor 
Mary!” said the lady, “she is always talking so; 
and you did not, I suppose, know her.” 

I inquired who she was and whence she came. 

“T do not know; all I can tell you,’ 
that one dark and rainy night, about a year ago, my 
husband was returning home at a late hour. When 
near the house, he heard the sound of weeping, and, 
turning his lantern in the direction, saw a woman 
seated on the edge of the side-walk, with her feet in 
the water, which was near filling the watercourses. 
He assisted her into the house, that her clothes might 
be dried before she went home. But Mary had no 
Her feet were blistered and swollen with 


said she, “is 


home. 
walking; but, when I looked at her white hands and 
arms, and fair sweet face, I knew that Mary had 
seen better days. We kept her, for she knew not 
where to go; nor can she give any clue to her former 
history—only, when she returns, after being out as 
you have now seen her, she will ask, ‘Has Edward 
returned yet?” When I inquire, ‘What Edward?’ 
she will answer, ‘My own Edward.’” 
Mary’s health soon began to decline. 
tion had marked her for its victim, and, with its 
ruthless grasp, from which there was no escape, the 
I stood by 


Consump- 


life-spark was crushed until it went out. 
her bedside the last day of her weary life; for a 
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while, her senses seemed to return. She spoke of her 
condition, of her readiness to leave this abode of 
sorrow for that better world where no shadow clouds 
the spirit-face, where joy is forever. Taking from 
her bosom a small gold locket, she handed it to me. 
“Take that,” said she, “and, when I have been 
buried, open it, and you will learn to whom should 
be sent the news of my departure. Tell my dear, 
dear mother that my sorrows, and troubles, and trials 
are over; that I have gone to join my father in 
Heaven, where we will await her ;” and, she added, 
in a scarce audible tone, “ If you ever meet and know 
my Edward, tell him that, on her deathbed, Mary 
forgave him—that she blessed him. Tell him that 
she loved him more, far more, than life; and tell 
him, too, that the last name of mortal which crossed 
her lips was his own.” 

Next day were deposited in the corner of the 
churchyard appropriated to paupers the remains of 
“ Crazy Mary.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


I was seated in my office, endeavoring to arrange 
my thoughts for the purpose of lecturing to my class, 
during the afternoon, upon the physiology of the 
brain. The demonstrator of anatomy had just an- 
nounced to me that a subject for that purpose was 
at my disposal. Before I had completed my prepa- 
ration, Dr. Edward Lalor stood before me. After 
the usual greeting at so unexpected a meeting, I 
inquired how he had succeeded in his efforts to re- 
store the reason of her whom he would make his 
wife. 

“T have not seen her since I saw you last. Before 
I had returned from Philadelphia, she had escaped ; 
and I have now traveled over nearly the whole 
country without discovering one trace of her. I 
have given up the search as hopeless, and am ready 
to lay down now any hour the life which has been 
rendered miserable beyond remedy by one fatal error. 
Willingly, oh! how willingly, would I exchange it, 
at this hour, but for one look into the bright eye of 
her they called ‘Crazy Mary.’” 

“ Crazy Mary, did you say ?” 

“Yes; did you ever hear the name before ?” 

“T did, and stood by her deathbed.” 

“ For God’s sake, tell me where !” and he leaped 
from his seat in his eagerness, as if he would grasp 
with his hands the information he desired to obtain. 

“T will, if you will first deliver to my class, this 
evening, the opening lecture on the physiology of 
the brain. There is a subject on the table for you.” 


He consented to do this; and I prepared myself 
to enjoy a rich intellectual feast, for he was an elo- 
quent speaker; and few men could treat the subject 
to which he had devoted so much attention with a 
power equal to his. 

The lecture hour came round, and, having conduct- 
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ed him into the amphitheatre, I took my seat among 
the students, in order the better to hear him. He 
spoke of the brain as the organ through which mind 
is manifested; as the seat of the soul; as the con- 
necting link between mortality and immortality; of 
the importance of studying well its physiology, if 
we would treat understandingly its derangements. 
“ And oh!” said he, “if you yet think lightly of this 
study, suppose one dear, very dear to you, suddenly 
deprived of reason; the mind on a ‘sea of dreams’ 
bewildered tossed. Upon the knowledge which you 
now acquire will depend, perhaps, your power over 
sucha malady. How would you not apply yourselves 
to accomplish such a purpose? Would you not do so 
daily, and all the day, and through the long night 
watches, even until the breaking of morning ; weeks, 
months, ay, years, and until your own reason tottered 
upon its throne from the very excess of your applica- 
tion? If, then, success should crown your efforts, 
this world could afford you no greater happiness. 
Even without this consideration, as educated physi- 
cians, you owe itas a duty to the community in 
which you may locate yourselves, to qualify your- 
selves in the very best manner for your important 
trust, and the more so, since hitherto these diseases 
have been so strangely neglected. Yours is a mis- 
sion of mercy, and, while the messenger of death 
precedes you, spreading his sable wing over the 
hearth of men, you must follow him, bringing light 
and life and joy into his path, and hope and happi- 
ness where despair and darkness dwelt. That you 
may thoroughly understand the nature and structure 
of this important organ, the brain, we will proceed 
at once to examine that of the subject before us.” 
The mallet, and the saw, and the chisel, were on 
the table, and, as he took the scalpel in his hand, 
with which to divide the integuments before the cal- 
varium could be removed, he turned down the cover- 
ing which concealed the head and face. Involuntari- 
ly I arose from my seat; while Lalor stood for a 
moment as if nailed to the spot. Not a muscle nor 
a fibre moved. His countenance indicated unutter- 
able agony. At last, uttering one wild piercing 
scream, which will never be forgotten by those who 
heard it, he snatched up the body from the table, and 
rushed with it from the amphitheatre. “ Mary, Mary, 
my own Mary, have I at last found—the earth which 
enshrined your pure soul! Oh! Mary, I would have 
given my life for one look into those dark eyes, that 
are now closed forever—to have heard thy stilled 
tongue utter for me but one word of forgiveness !” 
Hard would have been the heart of the being who 
could, unmoved, have seen that frantic man press to 
his bosom the cold and stiffened body of his early 
love, and have heard the ravings of his bewildered 
intellect as he called upon the departed spirit to re- 
turn and reanimate the senseless mould. With very 
great difficulty, could he be induced to give up his 
recovered treasure. His owu mind, so long tottering, 
had at last fallen; and, when he did give up the 
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body, it was with the remark that “Mary must not 
forget to come to him to-morrow.” For a few days 
he continued in a condition entirely unconscious of 
anything; at last a low nervous fever set in, which, 
in a few days, put a period to his melancholy life ; 
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and, side by side, in the same churchyard, upon the 
shores of Lake Michigan, where the waves will hymn 
their requiem, sleep their last long sleep “ Crazy 
Mary” and the victim of a “ determination to marry 
Sor wealth.” 


COSTUMES OF ALL NATIONS.—THIRD SERIES. 


THE TOILETTE IN PORTUGAL. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In this smiling and sunny land, the common dress 
of the lower class of men is the cloak and large 
broad-brimmed hat so frequently met with in Spain. 
They have loose trowsers and a coat, bound round 
the waist with a girdle of leather. The sleeves are 
tight, and open part of the way up the arm, so as to 
show the shirt; the throat is uncovered. 

Ornaments, such as gold and silver lace, and em- 
broidery, are not allowed to be worn on the gar- 
ments of the Portuguese; but the higher classes, 
when they do not follow the French fashions, pay 
no attention to these rules, but adorn their silk 
dresses with embroidery and precious stones. 

The women among the peasantry seldom wear 





caps, but have a very becoming way of dressing the 
hair, and tying it in a net of silk, not unlike a large 
purse, with a long tassel hanging down the back, 
and a bow on the forehead. This coiffure they call 
redecilla, and the men also frequently adopt it. 
Their gowns usually have a bodice, and short sleeves 
reaching the elbow, of a different material from the 
jupe; this bodice is made with a long pointed sto- 
macher, and is -ut round at the bosom. Beneath it 
is worn an under-dress, with long sleeves and a bo- 
dy, that fastens round the throat. White dresses 
are much worn, ornamented with colored ribbons. 
The Portuguese ladies wear very large heavy ear- 
rings, and in their hair they are fond of placing 
quantities of precious stones, which are generally 
set in the form of butterflies and other insects. 
Sometimes feathers and colored ribbons are placed 
among their tresses. No young woman ever con- 


ceals her hair under a lace or muslin head-dress, 
Elderly ladies wear a cap shaped like a caul, of 
very fine clear muslin. 

Their gowns, of which they sometimes wear two 
or three, one over the other, are richly embroidered ; 
the upper one forms a long train, which sweeps 
along the ground, and is of black stuff. Their 
hoops are quite enormous, and their sleeves im- 
mensely wide. Instead of a girdle, they encircle 
their small waists with a string of relics; the ends 
hang to the ground, and have knots of diamonds in 
them. Their shoes are of Spanish leather, without 
any heels; but when they go out they put on pat- 
tens, or silk sandals fastened wiih gold clasps, by 
which they are raised several inches from the ground, 
They wear paint, not only on the cheeks, but on the 
shoulders also. 

It is said by many authors that the manners and 
customs of the Jews and Moors are still, to a certain 
degree, retained in this country. Perhaps from 
them they derive their love of jewels ; even the fish- 
women wear gold necklaces and bracelets. The 
women who sell fruit frequently wear boots instead 
of shoes or sandals, and black conical caps. 

The higher orders of the Portuguese do not ap- 
pear to admire gaudy colors; black is almost uni- 
versally worn, ornamented with fringes of gold and 
colors. 

In the “Memoirs of Madame Junot” are many 
amusing descriptions of the dress of the Portuguese 
court. A hoop was there considered an indispens- 
able part of the toilette of Madame |’Ambassadrice ; 
and she thus describes her dress, which was arranged 
according to the fashion of Portugal: “Je mis par- 
dessus cette monstrueuse montagne dont j’étais flan- 
quée de chaque cété, une belle robe de moire blanche 
brodée en lames d’or, et rattachée sur les cétés avec 
de gros glonds d’or, absolument comme aurait pu 
Vétre une draperie de croisée. Je mis sur ma téte 
une toque avec six grandes plumes blanches retenues 
par une agrafe de diamants, et le fond de la toquo 
était brodé avec des épis de diamants; j’en avais au 
cou, aux oreilles; et ainsi harnachée, je partis pour 
Quelus.” 

The same writer then describes the dress of tho 
Princess of Brazil. Her gown was of white India 
muslin, embroidered in gold and silver; the sleeves 
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were very short, and the robe was fastened on the 
shoulders with large diamond clasps. Her hair was 
dressed in large puffs and plaits, interspersed with 
splendid diamonds and pearls; her ear-rings and 
girandoles were quite magnificent. 

In another part of this work we read of the fol- 
lowing coiffure worn by an old Portuguese lady: 
“Elle avait ses cheveux blancs relevés sur le bout 
de sa téte avec un ruban, comme on le voit encore 
dans quelques tableaux.” And, in a note, we find: 
“Tl y a encore beaucoup de Portugaises de haut 
rang qui restent ainsi coiffées chez elles. Des 
qu’elles sortent, elles se mettent & la Frangaise; 
mais, par exemple, dans l’intérieur des provinces, 
j’en ai vu qui ne portent jamais d’autre coiffeur.” 

The costume of les dames du Palais is thus de- 
scribed: “C’était la plus étrange mascarade qu’on 
puisse imaginer de faire revétir & des femmes Chré- 
tiennes. C’était une jupe de taffetas bien fort, bien 
épais, d’une couleur bleu foncé, avec une large bro- 
derie en or au bas, et puis ensuite une queue, une 
robe, je ne sais quel morceau d’étoffe d’un rouge 
éclatant qui leur pendait en mani@re de traine der- 
ritre elles. Les plus 4gées, comme le camariera- 
mor, portaient un petit toquet, une fagon de bonnet 
assez serré & la téte (c’étaient, je crois, les veuves) et 
sur ce bonnet était une fleur gros bleu, comme la 
jupe.” 

Speaking of the ancient dress of Spain and Por- 
tugal, Appian says: “ We know that the Hispanians 
and Lusitanians wore the saie, fastened with a 
buckle or brooch; but we are ignorant of its form, 
and no remains of antiquity have yet been found to 


explain it.” Strabo, too, mentions this garment 





being in use with the Lusitanians. He also says, 
“That the Moors wore their hair frizzed and curled, 
and that they combed their beards.” 

When Isabella, of Portugal, went to France to 
marry the Duke of Burgundy, she wore a tabard, or 
stomacher of ermine, a robe of splendid embroidery, 
tight sleeves, a cloak reaching to the ground behind, 
but so narrow that it only fell over the shoulders, 
and a curious head-dress of white muslin. She had 
no ornaments of any kind. 








THE CAMPBELLS AND THE 


CLIFTONS. 


A DOMESTIC TALE. 


BY MISS META M. DUNCAN. 


“My dear Mary, I wish I could induce you to 
send Elinor to Madame Foulard. My Emily is so 
much improved that I have reason, daily, to con- 
gratulate myself upon having placed her with her 
as a permanent boarder. This sending girls to day- 
schools, depend upon it, is a bad plan; their minds 
are distracted from their studies by what they see 
and hear at home; their lessons are never half 
learned, and their accomplishments are never 
thoroughly grounded. At Madame Fou'ard’s they 
speak nothing but French. Emily is obliged to be 
up at six every morning to practice her music—an 
effort I was never able to induce her to make; and 
throughout the whole day she is never from under 
the eye of one or the other of her teachers. I be- 
lieve there is not an establishment in the Union 
where girls are more completely finished.” 





“ Madame Foulard has a high reputation, I know 
Louisa; and if my ideas of education entirely coin- 
cided with yours, I should, no doubt, send Elinor to 
her; but the point upon which you lay most stress 
is the very one upon which I wholly dissent from 
you. What is to become of the home influence, that 
most important part of education, if we send our 
daughters away to live ?” 

«“ Why, my dear Mary, the girls whose parents live 
in town spend all their Sundays at home. So far 
from weaning them from home, I think it teaches 
them to like it better. Emily never was so docile 
and affectionate as she is now, when I have her for 
only a day and a half in the week instead of the 
whole seven. You have no idea how glad she is to 
see us when Saturday comes.” 

“You misapprehend me, Louisa,” said her sister- 
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in-law, gently ; “I do not mean that girls are weaned 
in affection from their parents and relatives by the 
system which you advocate. Education does not 
consist entirely in filling the mind with atquirements 
and accomplishments. You may successfully instruct 
a young woman in the languages, music, drawing, 


and various other useful and ornamental arts, and yet | 


leave the most important part of her education un- 
attended to.” . 

“Oh! I know what your thoughts are running 
upon, Mary. You think Emily will never know how 
to make a pie or a pudding.” 

“Not altogether,” replied Mrs. John Campbell, 
smiling; “ though, I confess, I think it an important 
object to an American woman to know how pies and 
puddings should be made. I mean by home influ- 
ence, the direction of the mind, the forming of the 
principles, and the cultivation of the heart—the 
hourly precept and the daily example which a 
parent, and none but a parent, can give. I am 
satisfied that the ethics which my boys learn every 
day from their father’s lips, as they sit round his 
table, and the sentiments which my daughter re- 
ceives from me in our daily intercourse, will influ- 
ence them more through life than all the theoretical 
treatises they could study by means of books; and, 
though I do not undervalue accomplishments, and 
all the lighter embellishments and graces of modern 
education, I do not think them of the first importance. 
I wish my daughter to be well informed and accom- 
plished, and I believe she will be both ; but her moral 
training is my first object.’ 

“Certainly, my dear Mary. So every correct 
mother must think. Good principles are all import- 
ant. Madame Foulard has the highest reputation 
for all that sort of thing, I assure you. Emily, you 
know, went to Mrs. Osborne’s school formerly, and I 
have the best opportunity of judging of them both. 
I think Madame Foulard a great deal more parti- 
cular and severe than Mrs, Osborne, though you seem 
to think Mrs. Osborne so superior to her.” 

“I have never made any comparisons between 
them, Louisa. Indeed, I could not do so, as I know 
but little of Madame Foulard. Mrs. Osborne I ap- 
prove, for various reasons besides her moral worth 
and accomplishments. She is our countrywoman ; 
she was brought up a gentlewoman, and has expe- 


rienced great vicissitudes; she is, therefore, better 


qualified to appreciate the requirements of an Ame- 
rican girl, and to educate her for a useful as well as 
an ornamental life. I am perfectly satisfied to let 
Wora continue with her as a daily pupil.” 

“As for usefulness, and all that sort of thing, 
Mary, you know I never trouble myself about it. 
The position our girls will occupy makes it unne- 
cessary for them to do anything for themselves. 
They will always have money enough to pay others 
for being useful.” 

“We do not know that, Louisa. There is no 
country in the world where fortunes are so easily 
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won and lost as in ours; and remember that our 
husbands are still in business. Admitting, however, 
that no reverses befall us, our fortunes are eventually 
to be divided into many portions among our children. 
Our daughters will marry one day, and men of worth 
are not always men of fortune. If our girls should 
marry men of moderate means, the necessity for 
usefulness immediately arises. My sense of our 
obligation to cultivate our usefulness extends very 
far. I think no situation in life can warrant an 
American woman in neglecting to attend to even 
the minutest details of domestic affairs; for the 
reason that, no matter how wealthy she may be, if 
she wishes her husband to be surrounded by comforts, 
if she wishes his house to be a well-regulated cheer- 
ful home, she must attend to it herself. Our ser- 
vants are uninstructed, therefore they are to be 
taught; they are frequently careless and wasteful, 
consequently they must be looked after; and, as no 
household can be a happy one in which order, neat- 
ness, economy, and proper discipline do not prevail, 
how necessary is it that she upon whom must de- 
volve all these duties should enter upon them in- 
structed, and able to contend with the difficulties 
before her? Wide as my experience has been, I 
have never knuwn a well-regulated family in which 
the nice details of housekeeping could be left entire- 
ly to servants; yet I have seen numberless young 
ladies who, according to a mistaken method of edu- 
cation, have entered upon their duties as wives with 
the ignorance and helplessness of children. Some, 
with good sense, commence at that late period their 
domestic education; others, unable to see clearly 
their duty, or to break through the trammels of 
early training, drag through an existence of discom- 
fort, a burthen to themselves, a clog to their hus- 
bands, and an evil example to their children, never 
happy themselves, and never the cause of happiness 
in others.” 

“ My dear Mary, you look upon everything in such 
a desperately serious light! Look at me! I have 
never known anything about housekeeping. Ihave 
always left everything to Nanny Foster; yet we get 
along as well as other peeple.” 

“A faithful and devoted servant, like Nanny Fos- 
ter, is a very rare thing in our country, Louisa ;” and 
Mrs. John Campbell sighed as she thought on the 
extravagance, waste, and misrule of her brother-in- 
law’s household, even with the aid of old Nanny, 
who, with the self-devotion which we sometimes see 
in the lowly and uneducated, had, in the course of 
years, suffered herself to become the responsible 
person in her employer's household—quarreiinz, 
scolding, and being scolded, till habit had become 
second nature. 

“Mrs. Clifton thinks very highly of Madame 
Foulard, Mary. She always recommends her to 
Edward’s Southern friends who wish to send their 
children to the North to be educated. She has been 
the means of sending several scholars to her.” 
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Mrs. Frederic Campbell, like most weak people, 
though obstinate in her own views, was always 
anxious to have her opinions backed by some one 
of acknowledged weight and judgment. 

“Tam glad to hear that the lady with whom you 
have placed Emily is approved of by so judicious 
a person as Mrs. Clifton, Louisa; and I must beg 
you to dismiss from your mind the idea that I have 
any prejudice against Madame Foulard, or, indeed, 
against boarding-schools generally. Were I living 
in a remote situation, where schools were not avail- 
able, I should send my daughter to one, no doubt; 
though, even then, I should take care not to let her 
remain away long enough to break up her domestic 
habits; and, when she was with me, I should make 
redoubled exertions to teach her to be a good 
housekeeper, and a thrifty practical woman.” 

“T should really like to know for once, Mary, 
what you consider necessary for a lady to know 
about these sort of things.” 

“Tam afraid your patience would be exhausted, 
Louisa,” said Mrs. John Campbell, laughing, “ were 
I to enter into a detail of all the qualifications I 
think necessary for a being who may, one day, have 
the welfare and happiness of husband, children, and 
servants depending upon her exertions. I will, how- 
ever, give you a rapid sketch of what I intend my 
daughter shall be taught. In the first place, if she 
is ever to have a house of her own—which I hope 
she may—she must know how to keep it; and, todo 
so properly, she must learn, by her own experience, 
how it should be done. I shall teach her early to 
exercise her judgment, and to understand the value 
of money, by sending her to make purchases for me 
for domestic purposes. To give her a knowledge of 
household requirements, of proper economy, and 
methodical arrangement, she shall aid me in keeping 
my house accounts. She must know enough of the 
details of household work to be able to plan for, and 
direct, her servants. She must know mutton from 
veal when she sees it uncooked, and must not faint 
at the sight of a raw calf’s head, as I have heard 
young ladies talk of doing. She must be able, with 
a cookery book in her hand, to explain to a cook 
how she wishes any dish prepared ; and itis my wish 
that she should learn to make pastry and bread with 
her own hands.” 

“Pastry and bread! What! Nora, who takes 
harp lessons, and has the most beautiful little hands 
in the world? Why her hands will be ruined !” 

“ Nora takes harp lessons because she has a talent 
for music; and, though I wish her to learn to make 
pastry and bread, I do not intend she shall do it 
habitually. I wish her to know practically all the 
most important branches of housekeeping, that she 
mav teach others, and, if the necessity should arise, 
be able to pertorm them herself. Young as she is, 
I alroady take her into the kitchen with me during 
the preserving and pickling season, and teach her 
that delicate branch of cookery—so delicate, indeed, 
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that few ladies are blest with servants to whom they 
can trust it. Her fingers become a little stained, to 
be sure, but a few days wears it off; and, though as 
weak as most mothers where pride in their children 
is concerned, I should think myself highly culpable 
if I suffered any such paltry vanity to interfere where 
my judgment tells me I am right. I think it neces- 
sary that girls should be taught sewing. All Ame- 
rican women are obliged to do more or less of it; 
therefore, I have already commenced having Nora 
taught to sew. She will never probably have to 
make a shirt, but I intend she shall know how one 
is put together.” 

“ And how will you find time to give your daugh- 
ter two separate educations ?” 

“T do not intend to make them separate. I do 
not think a thorough domestic education inconsistent 
with the highest degree of refinement, or incompati- 
ble with the widest range of mental cultivation. By 
beginning early, you can make household employ- 
ments a pleasure to a little girl. She will learn in- 
sensibly, and as a recreation under a mother’s eye, 
and, as her assistant, all that it is necessary she 
should know. For the sewing, during a part of the 
year, I appropriate half of the time allotted to danc- 
ing. Dancing, as a healthful, refining, and innocent 
amusement, I approve of highly; but, as it is an art 
which children learn almost instinctively, I steal the 
time from it rather than from that devoted to more 
solid studies.” 

“ And you think that all this can be done without 
impairing the refinement of a lady ?” 

“Certainly, Ido. Refinement is a quality of the 
mind which, properly understood, dignifies and ele- 
vates whatever it is just and right that we should do, 
and which no conscientious discharge of duties can 
impair.” 

“ How is it with Nora, Mary? Do you find her 
an apt scholar in all these matters? I have seen 
so little of her recently, that the child is quite a 
stranger tome. I thought her changed when I was 
at Clover Hill in the Fall. She appears to have lost 
her wild spirits and independent habits. I used to 
think her a terrible little piekle, with her fearless 
daring and boyish pursuits.” 

“You are right, Louisa. Nora is greatly changed 
since our calamity,” replied Mrs. John, her lip 
quivering, and her eye glancing down upon her 
black dress. “TI often mourn over the loss of those 
wild and frolicsome spirits, when I think of the cause 
which banished them. But it has brought my 
daughter nearer to me, and made her an inappre- 
ciable treasure. I have her full sympathy in every 
thing I undertake relative to her education, and I 
find her a most docile pupil.” 

“You are fortunate, Mary. My experience has 
shown me that it is easier to talk about education 
than to carry it out. Children in our day have wills 
of their own; and I find parents oftener submitting 
to be overruled than gaining their point.” 
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“Your remark is but too true, Louisa; but let not 
parents lay the blame upon the young and ductile 
whom it is their duty to bend and train. It is not 
so much strength of will in the young as you assert, 
but a deficiency of that quality in parents, arising 
from an overweening and mistaken tenderness for 
their children, which is doing so much injury to the 
present generation. That part of the duty of parents 
which consists in checking, curbing, and restraining 
their children, is but rarely exercised now; indulg- 
ence is carried to an unwise extent. We ourselves 
can remember how crude were our ideas, how limited 
our experience, and how undeveloped our judgment, 
even when we were ushered into the world as grown 
women, to act in a measure for ourselves—how men- 
tally we groped in the dark upon a thousand subjects 
which, at our age, it was impossible for us to form 
correct opinions upon. Ought children, then, to be 
trusted to act and decide for themselves on points 
which may affect their whole future welfare, as we 
often see them permitted to do? I think not, cer- 
tainly ; and every parent should beware of that most 
painful result of a blind course of indulgence, the 
sitting in judgment of their children upon their con- 
duct when time and experience have taught them to 
feel its disastrous effects. The story of the young 
man who, on the gallows, reproached his mother with 
his fate, because she did not punish him for his first 
petty theft, is a homely, though a wholesome lesson 
to all parents.” 

Frederic and John -Campbell were brothers, 
wealthy and enterprising merchants of Philadelphia. 
They were partners in business, and affectionately 
attached to each other, which caused a close intima- 
cy to exist between their families. The foregoing 
conversation occurred between the wives of these 
two gentlemen. The intercourse between the sis- 
ters-in-law was marked by a greater degree of amica- 
bility than is usual in that relation, considering the 
great opposition of character in the two ladies. 
This was in a great measure owing to the good 
sense and dignity of character of Mrs. John Camp- 
bell, the wife of the younger brother, and in a 
smaller degree to the easy nature of Mrs. Frederic, 
who, though weak, frivolous, and vain, was not ill 
tempered. 

Frederic Campbell married a beauty and a belle, 
and was the father of five children—the oldest of 
whom was Emily, the daughter whom we have heard 
alluded to. Mrs. Frederic Campbell, who had pre- 
served her youthful beauty in wonderful freshness, 
was devoted to society and pleasure. Having been 
born an “ ornamental” herself, her propensities ran 
singularly in the line of this natural qualification. 
To dress, to exhibit, to cause a sensation, to be at 
the topmost round of every fashionable folly and 
excitement prevailing, were her chief employments. 
To live without that vague phantom, “the world,” 
which everybody talks about, and no one can define, 
was, with her, an impossibility. No wonder, then, 








that she found it necessary to send her daughter to 
boarding-school. No wonder that she whispered, 
confidentially, to Nanny Foster, on her return home, 
that “she had been listening to a string of the 
greatest nonsense from Mrs. John, upon the subject 
of education, it was possible to conceive of.” Mrs. 
Frederic was also somewhat extravagant; and, 
though her husband often thought her so, he could 
never bear to check his handsomo wife. 

Emily Campbell was an object of great pride to 
her mother. She gave promise of rare beauty ; and 
Mrs. Frederic’s great aim was to increase, by the 
aid of education, the attractions of her daughter. 
Brought up herself in an atmosphere of frivolous 
excitement, she was incapable of forming any ele- 
vated views on this important subject, and, to ren- 
der Emily the brilliant ornament of a drawing-room, 
“the observed of all observers,” the achiever of the 
“best match” of the day, were the vague objects 
that floated in her mind when she marked out her 
daughter’s career. 

To conceive, however, is always easier than to 
accomplish. Emily was a spoiled child, adverse to 
study, and incapable, from the influences which sur- 
rounded her at home, of applying herself. In vain 
did her mother tell her she should be ashamed to 
introduce her when she grew up, if she did not be- 
come more studious. In vain did she bribe and 
persuade, While the atmosphere of her father’s 
house was always at fever heat, and her mother set 
her no example of usefulness and discipline, Emily’s 
natural propensities triumphed, and she was idle, 
vain, and unambitious. Incapable of carrying out 
her plans herself, Mrs. Frederic fell upon the expe- 
dient of sending Emily to the boarding-school of 
Madame Foulard, a French lady highly thought of 
asa teacher. Relieved inexpressibly by the weight 
of care and responsibility taken from her by this 
step, she congrawlated herself upon her “ excellent 
arrangement,” and, in her exultation, endeavored to 
persuade all her friends who had daughters to edu- 
cate, to follow her example. 

Mrs. John Campbell was, in all respects, a very 
different woman from her sister-in-law. She was 
not beautiful, strictly speaking, but so singularly 
refined and gentle that she impressed you, through 
the harmony of her appearance, with a sense of 
beauty. Endowed with a good intellect, and culti- 
vated mind, and regulated feelings, she was that 
most attractive of all objects of interest, a perfect 
wife and mother. Unlike Mrs. Frederic, she was 
fond of retirement and domestic pleasures, and sel- 
dom emerged into scenes of gayety. Conscientious 
to a high degree, she never considered their great 
wealth an excuse for the neglect of any duty, but, by 
a strict attention to justice and economy in dispens- 
ing their income, she was enabled privately to aid 
many a benevolent institution, and succor many a 
suffering family. Her children loved her, her hus- 
band reverenced her, and all who knew her respect- 
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ed her. She was, at the opening of our tale, the 
mother of three children—a daughter, now about 
fourteen, end two little boys, mere infants. Elinor 
was a twin, and it was to the loss of her twin brother, 
by a painful accident, that Mrs. John Campbell 
alluded in her conversation with her sister-in-law. 

Mrs. Clifton, the lady whose opinion we have 
heard quoted with so much deference by the two 
ladies, was nearly connected with the Campbell fami- 
lies by the closest ties of friendship. She was the 
daughter of an intimate friend of the father of our 
brothers, and they had known her from infancy. 
Little, plain, and unattractive, she had, in early life, 
been thrown chiefly upon the resources of a naturally 
fine mind for her happiness. When the freshness 
of youth had passed from her, she became unexpect- 
edly the heiress of a large property. This sudden 
change in her fortunes produced a magical effect in 
her position. An orphan, without any very near 
ties, her life, except for her intimacy with the 
Campbells, would have been singularly isolated ; but 
with the tide of wealth came troops of friends, and 
the lonely woman became an object of speculation 
and interest in quarters where, heretofore, her ex- 
istence had been unknown. Her good sense and 
cireumspection saved her, for a time, from that 
saddest of fates—being sought in marriage for her 
wealth ; but she fel! a victim at last. At a watering- 
place, one summer, she met the elegant, refined, and 
accomplished Henry Clifton. He was in the first 
years of his widowhood, and had with him an only 
child, an interesting but neglected little boy of some 
six or eight years old. Mr. Clifton was needy, 
indolent, extravagant, and unprincipled; and he 
deliberately resolved to marry a woman who could 
furnish him with the means of indulging in his lux- 
urious propensities. His tastes would have led him 
to prefer youth and beauty ; but, as he had hereto- 
fore been unsuccessful in all such attempts, he de- 
termined to direct his efforts to winning Fanny Grant. 
He was a thorough man of the world, and held the 
key to most of the ordinary weaknesses of women. 
He soon detected Fanny’s tenderness of nature, 
shown in her interest in, and compassion for, his 
little boy ; and the child was the lever by which he 
worked. He acted his part well; and Fanny soon 
began to think that she saw clearly before her the 
path which her destiny called upon her to fill; and, 
when the little Edward asked her to come home and 
live with him and be his mamma, and the wily 
father, with his pale face and serious eye, looked 
tenderly upon her and echoed his son’s prayer, the 
simple-hearted, affectionate woman, bursting into 
tears, acknowledged that the consent which he 
craved, as the only thing which could insure his 
future happiness, would add also to hers. 

They married, and Fanny’s dream of happiness 
was brief. When restraint was no longer expedient, 
the selfishness of her husband’s character became 
apparent, and his coldness and neglect soon con- 





vinced her of the motives for which she had been ._ 


sought. With her respect, much of the affection 
which this ardent, though timid and undervalued, 
woman had lavished upon him fied. She felt, with 
bitterness, her lot; and she would, no doubt, have 
sunk under the weight of her sorrows but for the 
affection of the little Edward, who clung to her with 
an earnest love searcely credible in one so young. 
The poor boy was entirely neglected by his father, 
and his new mother was the only thing in life he 
had to lean upon. Mrs. Clifton, with her newly- 
awakened tenderness thrown rudely back upon her, 
turned the whole strength of her love upon the little 
boy. She loved him for the tie of sympathy between 
them, as well as for the excellence of his nature and 
his strong regard for her. She was his playfellow, 
companion, and friend, his faithful and judicious 
instructress, till long after the period when he should 
have been intrusted to teachers proper to fit him 
for a man’s career; and the only occasion upon 
which she ever broke through the meek submissive- 
ness which had characterized her during her mar- 
ried life, was when she expressed her determination 
that the boy should have a proper education. The 
indignation, which had never burst forth to redress 
her own injuries, burned vividly for him, and she 
gained her point. 

Edward, whose reflective mind caused him early 
to comprehend the true position of his stepmother, 
and who deeply felt her wrongs, as well as the 
neglect which his father exhibited towards himself, 
even as a boy, seemed to cousider himself her 
champion; but, as he approached manhood, and 
years and experience had added the wisdom of the 
world to that of the heart, which had heretofore 
alone guided him, his respect and reverence for his 
mother deepened, and no tie more beautiful, more 
touching, could exist than that which united the 
neglected wife and son. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Clifton followed his career of self- 
ishness and sensuality ; he lived but to minister to 
the pleasures of his own languid existence. Two- 
thirds of his life were spent at his club. Luxurious 
dinners and costly wines were his daily indulg- 
ences. Horses of priceless value filled his stable and 
ministered to his pleasure on the “turf.” To these 
pursuits the hints of che world added high play as 
one of the means by which he dissipated his wife’s 
fortune; while the initiated knew that large sums 
had gone to pay long-standing and harassing debts, 
contracted before his marriage. 

Edward had scarcely reached the age of eighteen 
when Mr. Clifton’s career of shameless extravagance 
came abruptly to a close. Money, which it had 
always been difficult to obtain from him, was now 
refused with oaths and abuse. Duns, whose errands 
it was in vain to conceal, beset the house, and exe- 
cution after execution followed in quick succession, 
till, driven into bankruptcy, they were deprived even 
of a home, and were compelled to take refuge in a 
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mean lodging. It would be a vain task to attempt 
to describe the bitter humiliations through which 
Mrs. Clifton was dragged by her unprincipled hus- 
band during the year of misery that followed. 
Broken in health, his pride mortified, all his former 
sources of indulgence cut off, his only means of 
living derived from the sale of his wife’s jewels and 
valuables, which the consideration of his creditors 
had enabled her to retain, he continued the same 
calculating sensualist in penury as he was in pros- 
perity. In the cold selfishness of his nature, he 
made his wife his victim to the last. She labored 
early and late at her needle, and he appropriated 
the proceeds to the indulgence of his palate. She 
performed the lowest menial offices, and he exacted 
them as his due. She nursed him with untiring 
patience during months of declining health, and 
received only reproaches as her reward. At length, 
and happily at the time when all her pecuniary re- 
sources were exhausted, his end arrived. He died 
as he had lived—blind, utterly blind; an angel had 
been in his path beckoning him on, and he knew it 
not. 

This year of misery was the last of Edward’s col- 
legiate course. His terms were already paid, and 
his mother, as well as his kind friends, the Messrs. 
Campbell, insisted upon his remaining to graduate, 
opposing his desire to leave college and obtain some 
employment to assist in supporting the family. 
Edward, ever docile to the wishes of that kind self- 
sacrificing friend, yielded to his mother’s wishes, re- 
lieving her, in the intervals of study, of every burthen 
which it was possible for him to take from her, and 
giving her that sweetest of all solace, his earnest 
sympathy. 

In this juncture, the brothers Campbell, whose 
sympathy for their old friend had never flagged, 
though they loathed her unhappy husband, came 
forward to her assistance. Mrs. John Campbell, 
with that earnest kindness which characterizes a 
delicate mind, immediately removed the destitute 
widow to her own house, where she quietly and 
considerately made every arrangement which would 
induce her to consider it as her future home. To 
Edward, the same hospitality was extended, with an 
offer of a situation in the counting-house of the firm, 
which would bring in an immediate though small 
salary. This, though with the promise of their 
strongest efforts to advance him in life, did not 
meet Edward’s views. Stung and mortified to behold 
that dear and gentle mother, who had been all in all 
to him, depending upon the bounty of strangers 
whom, though old and kind friends, she had no such 
claim upon, and feeling, with morbid keenness, by 
whose misdeeds her pitiable situation had been 
brought about, he would have coined his flesh to 
place her in the situation from which his father’s 
profligacy had hurled her. We may, therefore, con- 


ecive that, with such views, the offer of a salary of a 
few hundreds a year, with the obligation of waiting 
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the slow progress of events to open the pathway to 
independence, must, to his ardent feelings, have been 
wholly inadmissible. To make money rapidly by 
some unheard-of means, and by unparalleled exer- 
tions, was now his sole object. Had the Eldorado, 
which has since drawn its thousands of eager pil- 
grims to a golden harvest, then been discovered, 
Edward would no doubt have found his way to Cali- 
fornia, there to dig, to accumulate, and to hoard for 
the object of his dearest love and care ; but no such 
golden vision had, as yet, dawned upon the children 
of men, and Edward must seek some less captivating 
plan, some more prosaic method, through the 
beaten tracks of trade, by which to gather wealth. 
Unmindful of the tastes and the studies which would 
have led him to a professional life, as the career to 
which he was best adapted, he yielded up the vis- 
ions of his youth without a sigh, and bent all his 
energies to the schemes which filled his mind. 
Edward had but one near relative living, a half- 
brother of his mother’s, living in New Orleans, whom 
he had never seen. Offended at his sister’s marriage 
with Mr. Clifton, he had refused to have any inter- 
course with her; a determination which he had 
carried out fully, the announcement of her death 
even not having been noticed by him. Edward 
knew little of his uncle save from report, which de- 
scribed him as an eccentric, fanciful old bachelor, a 
wealthy and enterprising merchant, benevolent and 
kind after his own peculiar fashion. Edward de- 
termined to write to this uncle and lay before him 
his situation, and that of his father’s widow, and ask 
for his assistance in pushing his fortune in New 
Orleans—a place where he believed his energies 
and will to do would reap the quickest harvest. He 
wrote, and the letter was a history of his father’s 
second marriage and its results. He dwelt as ten- 
derly as he could upon his father’s memory; but, 
when he spoke of that second mother whom God had 
blessed him with, described her character, her devo- 
tion to him, and told of his love and reverence for 
her, and of his determination to surround her one 
day, if life and health were spared to him, with the 
comforts of life, of which, through her connection 
with them, she had been deprived, his deep earnest- 
ness rendered him eloquent, and no labored picture 
could have portrayed half so well the manly excel- 
lence of character, the high and noble qualities of 
his heart, as did, unconsciously, his own words in 
this simple straightforward narrative. To this let- 
ter Edward received an immediate reply, which, 
though it granted all that he had desired, somewhat 
chilled his ardent feelings. Mr. Fairly acknow- 
ledged the relationship, consented to aid his nephew 
in pushing his fortune, and directed him to set out 
immediately for New Orleans, enclosing him a check 
to a large amount for his expenses. But his answer 
was a dry, short, business letter. There was no re- 
ply to the unreserved and heartfelt communications 
which he had made to his uncle; not a single word 
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of kindness or sympathy appeared in the letter, 
Checked, but not disheartened, he proceeded imme- 
diately to obey his uncle’s commands, and, dividing 
with Mrs. Clifton the sum of money which he had 
received, he tore himself from that dear friend, 


whispering, in a choking voice as he left her, a 
promise that they should, at no distant day, be again 
united in a home of their own, which it should be 
his pride to create. 

(To be continued.) 
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MARY ANN RUMSEY.* 


Tue first settlement of Detroit dates so far back 
as to be among the antiquities of our new country ; 
but it was at a much later day that the lands in 
Michigan came into market. The perils and priva- 
tions incident to the occupation of these lands by 
the pioneer settlers were not, indeed, so terrible or 
so romantic as those encountered at an earlier pe- 
riod, when the adventurous few who penetrated the 
wilderness were exposed to the fury of a savage foe, 
whose assaults were far more to be dreaded than 
those of the wild beasts of the forest. Yet the 
later pioneers, if they had not to dispute the posses- 
sion of the soil at the risk of their lives, had their 
trials and sufferings—their dangers, too—not the 
less difficult to endure because the narration is rather 
amusing than thrilling. They had also to struggle 
with that feeling of isolation and loneliness which 
presses heavily on those who have severed all the 
endearing ties of home, where cluster those fond 
attachments only formed in youth. Many a sad 
hour was passed in remembrance and regret by the 
young wife, in the absence of her husband, when 
she had no sympathizing friend in whose bosom she 
could pour her griefs. Little given to repining as 
she might be, faithful to her duties, and disposed to 
make the best of everything, still thoughts of the 
loved ones from whom she had parted for life 
would weigh on her spirits and fill her eyes with 
tears, brushed hastily away while she busied herself 
about her household employments. A touching 
instance of the heart’s yearning for companionship 
occurs to memory, mentioned by one of the female 
pioneers, who had been three weeks in her new home 
without having seen the face of another woman. 
“One Sunday,” she said, “I told my husband that 
beyond the thick wood, just in the rear of our dwell- 
ing, I could see from the upper window another 
log-house. I wanted him to go there with me; we 
went, and, as we approached, I saw the woman come 
out, appearing to be busy about something at the 


back door. That was enough ; I did not care to go 





* The above sketch was prepared for Mrs. Ellet by a 
highly intelligent and accomplished lady—Miss Mary H. 
Cuark—who is the prineipal of a flourishing school for 
young ladies at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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any farther; we went home, I had seen her, and 
that satisfied me.” 

Ann Arbor is the county seat of Washtenaw 
county. The Indian name, Washtenong, signifies 
“ grand” or “ beautiful,” and Grand River takes its 
name from the same word. It was called “ Arbor,” 
on account of the noble aspect of the original site 
of the village—which was a burr oak opening, re- 
sembling an arbor Jaid out and cultivated by the 
hand of taste. For the prefix of “ Ann,” it was in- 
debted, according to undeniable tradition, to two 
prominent women whose husbands were the first 
purchasers and settlers im the vicinity. Some have 
maintained that the place owed its entire name to 
them, from the fact that they lived, until houses 
could be built, in a kind of rude arbor made by poles 
covered with boughs. However that may be, it is 
certain that John Allen and Walker Rumsey gave 
the name to the new settlement, afterwards con- 
firmed by State authority, and ever since retained. 
Their first garden was the ground now occupied as 
the public square ; and here Allen, who had consid- 
erable skill in these matters, planted and raised a 
fine stock of vegetables, enabling them to supply the 
neighbors whom their persuasions had induced to 
join their little community. The two leaders above 
mentioned came in February, 1824—Rumsey being 
accompanied by his wife. This couple emigrated 
from some part of the State of New York, which has 
furnished so many enterprising families among the 
inhabitants of Michigan. Some of the New England 
stock, who were a little proud of their land of the 
pilgrims, were accustomed to say they “had stopped 
some years in the State of New York on their way 
to the West.” 

The arbor, or tent, which formed the first shelter 
for this little party, and served them as such for two 
weeks, was made of their sleigh-box, with a rag car- 
pet spread over boughs of trees, which were, of 
course, denuded of leaves; for there grew not an 
evergreen within miles, except a few cedars on a hill 
some two miles from the locality. They had brought 
with them a few barrels of provisions; and as there 
were no regular roads all the way to Detroit, and the 
traveling was tedious and difficult, they lost no time 
in making a treaty with the roving Indians, who 
agreed to furnish them with regular supplies of corn 
and venison. On this they subsisted, while they 
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industriously prepared the ground and planted grain 
and vegetables to serve them for the coming summer 
and winter. “Ann Arbor” had been the favorite 
dancing-ground of the Potawattomies, many fami- 
lies of whom lived in the neighborhood. Their 
place of council was in the light “opening” selected 
by Allen for his garden, on which at this time there 
was scarcely a tree. Those that now adorn the 
square have been since planted; most of them more 
than ten years afterwards. 

The visits of the Indians were peaceable enough, 
and generally welcome; for they brought deer and 
wild turkeys to exchange for other articles—game 
being then abundant in the woods. Sometimes, 
indeed, when they found none but women at home, 
they showed themselves a little disposed to encroach 
upon hospitality. Mrs. Rumsey confessed being 
frightened at one time by their wild behavior; but, 
assuming a stern and commanding air, she bade 
them begone, flourishing a broom at the same time; 
and, though they could not have been said to be 
afraid of her weapon, they did not hesitate to obey. 
All the cotemporaries of Mrs. Rumsey agree in de- 
scribing her as a woman of remarkable and distin- 
guished appearance, and of energetic character; 
singularly fitted to be a useful pioneer in a new 
country, where difficulties and discouragements must 
be met with unblinding courage, fortitude, and pa- 
tient perseverance. Her commanding aspect— 
whether natural, or the result of a habit of being 
foremost in enterprise—was well suited to her quali- 
ties of determination and strength of purpose. Her 
cheerful disposition, disregard of hardships, and 
resolute way of “making the best of everything,” 
have often been mentioned with admiration. 
“When we had been out land-hunting,” said Mr. 
Allen, “or otherwise engaged through the day, so 
that we returned late and tired out, she was always 
ready for us with good humor and a good supper.” 
By such aid and encouragement is it that woman— 
a true helpmeet—can hold up man’s hands and 
strengthen his heart when disquieted by care and 
vexation. To be enabled to appreciate the worth of 
such a household companion, one must have spent 
a year at least in the backwoods. Experience and 
necessity here furnished the best kind of education, 
fitting for the endurance of every trial, and the 
thorough enjoyment of the labor-bought pleasures 
which are relished most keenly when alternated with 
privations. 

In the course of a few months, other families 
moved into the neighborhood ; and, on the succeed- 
ing Fourth of July (1824), there was a joyous cele- 
bration of the nation’s birthday. The anniversary 
falling on a Sunday, it was kept on Monday; hav- 
ing been celebrated the Saturday before at “ Wood- 
ruff’s Grove,” near the site of the present village of 
Ypsilanti. About forty guests, among whom were 


the women of course, sat down to partake of the 
rustic dinner. 


It was either on this occasion or on 
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the anniversary following, celebrated also at Ann 
Arbor, that the family of Mr. White, one of the 
“neighbors,” were put to much inconvenience by 
the escape of their oxen; which calamity imposed 
on them the necessity of walking home in terror— 
for the distant howling of wolves could be heard all 
the way. At the assemblage on the Fourth of July, 
1825, the white inhabitants of the county were pre- 
sent in mass—forty or fifty in all. 

The howling of wolves was a species of nocturnal 
music often listened to by the pioneers of Michigan. 
A lady, who removed there many years later, says 
that on moonlight evenings they have often stood 
to hear their howling, some three miles distant, an- 
swered by the barking of their dogs. The sound 
was distinct, and appeared to be much nearer. In 
the early settlement of the country, a woman going 
one day to the spring for water, saw, as she supposed, 
the dog belonging to the family, drinking, and, 
finding that he did not get out of the way as she 
came up, struck him with her pail, which she then 
filled and carried back to the house. There she saw 
the dog lying quietly under the bed; and a sudden 
flash of recollection convinced her that she had seen 
a wolf at the spring. She roused the men, and the 
animal was pursued and killed. Notwithstanding 
the cowardice of the gray wolf, it was always, espe- 
cially in packs, a terror to the women of the country. 
Other wild beasts were disposed to dispute with man 
the possession of their forest domain. A young 
woman in Lin county, standing one day outside her 
“shanty,” fancied she heard a crackling in the 
boughs of the tree above her, and, looking up, caught 
the eyes of a panther glaring upon her, as the ani- 
mal was preparing for a fatal spring. With a pre- 
sence of mind which the habit of looking danger in 
the face alone could give, she stepped cautiously 
backward, still keeping her eyes steadily fixed on 
the creature, and, slipping behind the blanket which 
served for a door, took down her husband’s rifle, 
which was kept loaded and ready for use. Lifting 
a corner of the blanket, she deliberately took aim 
and fired ; the shot took effect, and the panther fell 
to the ground in the death-struggle. 

In the eyes of her rustic neighbors, Mrs. Rumsey 
was the most prominent female member of the com- 
munity ; for such qualities of mind, in a primitive 
state of society, never fail to exercise a controlling 
influence. Something of romance, too, was added 
to the interest surrounding her. It was said— 
though it might have been mere gossip—that her 
early life had been clouded by unhappiness conse- 
quent upon an ill-assorted marriage, and that she 
had little to regret in the years passed in her former 
home. Little was known of her story, for she never 
showed herself inclined to be communicative on the 
subject, and the intuitive delicacy of her associates 
forbade their scrutiny into what plainly did not 
concern them. Those were not the days, withal, 
when news traveled on the wings of the wind, o 
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with the flash of the lightning; and, if there had been 
aught in the experience of former years which she 
did not wish to recall, Mrs. Rumsey was in no dan- 
ger of having it snatched from the friendly keeping 
of the past and paraded before the curious gaze of 
the public. So the mystery about her remained 
unfathomed, as she did not choose to explain it. 
Her circumstances at that time were comfortable, 
and happy in her round of duties, it did not appear 
that she suffered her thoughts to dwell on the past; 
though once, in a moment of great distress on the 
occasion of the sudden death of a beloved child, she 
let fall expressions which set afloat the conjectures 
of her neighbors, and awakened curiosity which was 
never fully satisfied. She was not, however, the less 
respected on that account. In the first stages of 
society, when no artificial distinctions are recognized, 
and social intercourse is unrestricted by form, the 
standing of individuals is seldom questioned if they 
prove useful and agreeable. Mrs. Rumsey died in 
Illinois. 

The first sleighs used by these primitive settlers 
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were made by bending two poles, which served for 
runners, a crate for the box surmounting them. 
The large double sleigh was an improvement per- 
taining to a more advanced stage. Before graim 
could be raised, it was often necessary, notwithstand- 
ing the aid of their Indian allies, to go to Detroit to 
procure flour—a journey which usually consumed a 
week. Whenever it had to be performed, the labor 
of every man in the settlement was in requisition to 
put the roads in order. In one case, when the head 
of a family was detained two or three weeks by some 
accident at the mill, the wife dug ground-nuts and 
picked up every other edible thing that could furnish 
food for herself and children. Another woman, who 
was reduced to her last biscuit, declared, laughingly, 
that she would not have it said they ever were out 
of bread in her western home, and had the biscuit 
placed every day on the table for a fortnight, till 
new supplies came. Game, particularly venison, 
was plenty in those days, and some of the settlers, 
who were excellent hunters, killed enough for the 
use of their families and for the demands of hospi- 
tality. 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROCEEDINGS, EXCITING SCENES, AND CURIOUS SPEECHES. 


FROM OUR OWN REPORTER, 


December 20th, 1851. 

Yestrerpay, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon, an im- 
mense mass meeting of gentlemen from all parts of 
the country was held at Independence Hall. It 
was convened upon notices to that effect, which were 
issued directly after the late extraordinary and trea- 
azonable Female Convention at Massachusetts, and 
which, being distributed among the principal cities 
in the Union, had resulted in the collection of an 
enthusiastic crowd of gentlemen of all grades, 
trades, and politics, one common danger uniting 
them, in the effort to repel the proposed feminine 
aggression of their rights. 

On taking a survey of the meeting, one thing 
struck us very forcibly—the uneasy and restless 
anxiety that characterized the demeanor of most of 
the men; the slightest noise caused a general sensa- 
tion; and, in one instance, the shrill cry of a fish- 
woman threw a gentleman into hysterics, which he 
explained, on his recovery, to have resulted from 
his mistaking it for the voice of his wife. 

When the excitement had, in some measure, sub- 
sided, the meeting was called to order by Mr. Wu- 
menheyter, of New York, who said, the first busi- 
ness being the choice of a president, he moved that 
Mr. H. P. Husband, of Maryland, be appointed. 

Brass Blackstone, of Philadelphia, seconded the 
motion, which was unanimously adopted. 
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After the vice presidents and secretaries were 
duly chosen, and a business committee appointed to 
draw up resolutions expressive of the sense of the 
meeting, the president addressed the convention as 
follows :— 

“The object which has called this great assem- 
blage together is one which not only concerns man- 
kind in general, but Americans in particular. This 
is emphatically a land of liberty—liberty which, 
achieved by the exertions of our forefathers, has 
commanded the respect of the tyrannical govern- 
ments of the Old World, and resisted all unhallowed 
attempts to subvert it. This liberty, gentlemen, is 
threatened with destruction by the establishment, 
within the very bounds of this republic, of a despot- 
ism that has no parallel in ancient or modern his- 
tory. Yes, there is a conspiracy afoot in the very 
midst of us, which, should it succeed in its aspiring 
aims, will annihilate us as men, and convert us into 
mere household appendages to that rebellious sex 
who, after having for years shown a disposition to 
encroach on some of our rights and privileges, now 
boldly assert a claim to all. Patience, gentlemen, 
is no longer a virtue; stern determination and reso- 
lute action alone can put down this ambitious 
usurpation and re-establish our authority on its 
legitimate basis. 

“These firebrands on our domestic hearths must 
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be extinguished, or the sparks, lighting into a flame, 
will consume us.” 

Here the sensation produced by Mr. Husband’s 
fiery eloquence was so intense that groans and sobs 
sesounded from all parts of the building, and the 
gentleman was so overcome by his own flights of 
fancy that it was some time before he could proceed. 

“T have, in the relations of husband, son, and 
brother, stood aloof. I have borne, with dignity 
and Spartan fortitude, the assumption, by my fe- 
male relatives, of those garments which, from time 
immemorial, have been our rightful badge, trusting 
that the ‘breach’ into which they were throwing 
themselves would prove of such an ‘imminent and 
deadly’ nature as to deprive them of any desire to 
go further. But late events have opened my eyes to 
the treasonable nature of their designs, and to the 
danger of the mine on which we have been heed- 
lessly treading ; and, regardless alike of family ties 
and possible consequences, I have boldly sounded 
the alarm which has brought us together this day. 
This terrible danger I discovered by chance, having 
picked up—in my own room, gentlemen—a letter 
addressed to my wife by a female friend. I will, 
gentlemen, read a passage from this incendiary pro- 
duction, premising that the preceding paragraphs, 
after giving an account of the late meeting at Wor- 
cester, refer to the female millennium about to com- 
mence :— 


“© Now then, my dear, 
We ’ll smoke and cheer and drink our lager beer ; 
We'll have our latch-keys, stay out late at nights; 
And boldly we ’ll assert our female rights; 
While conquered men, our erewhile tyrant foes, 
Shall stay at home and wear our cast-off clothes, 
Nurse babies, scold the servants, get our dinnefs ; 
*Tis all that they are fit for, wretched sinners!’ 


“Tmagine my feelings on finding treason at work 
in my domestic sanctuary—at detecting the wife of 
my bosom in a plot against my peace !” 

Here Mr. Husband was so overpowered by his 
emotions that he was compelled to pause for a few 
moments, ere he recovezed his voice. Deep sympa- 
thy was manifested by the audience. 

“TI would now repeat the necessity of prompt 
action, for which I doubt not the wisdom and intel- 
ligence of this assembly will be found sufficient. 
Our business now is to find a remedy for the evil. 
Let us therefore, in a bold and uncompromising 
manner, address ourselves to the duties before us.” 

While awaiting the action of the business com- 
mittee, the following letters were read from distin- 
guished gentlemen who had been invited to attend 
the meeting :-— 

Mr. Webster stated that the onerous nature of his 
diplomatic duties prevented his accepting the invi- 
tation extended to him. Had it, however, been in 
his power to do so, he should still have doclined it, 
as the handsome manner in which the ladies had 
defended him in his native State obliged him to re- 





main neuter in the conflict between the great con- 
tending parties. He would remark, in conclusion, 
that, devoted as he was to the Union, faithful as he 
had ever been in maintaining the Constitution, he 
had no sympathy with anything tending to infringe 
the conditions of the matrimonial compact, and 
therefore solemnly recommended that both parties 
should meet and conclude a treaty of peace. 

Mr. Clay regretted his necessary attendance on 
Congress precluded his presence at this important 
meeting; for, faithful to his great principle, he 
should have endeavored to suggest such a compro- 
mise as should reconcile all parties. But he trusted 
that an amicable spirit would pervade their proceed- 
ings, and unity and concord be the result. 

Mr. Horace Mann repeated his determination of 
not siding with either party. He referred again to 
the book he was writing, which he thought would 
satisfy both sides. 

Mr. Buckeye, of Ohio, wrote to excuse his attend- 
ance, as the duties of the pork-killing seuson re- 
quired his attention; and Mrs. Buckeye’s absence 
at a Socialist meeting, in the interior of the State, 
prevented his leaving home. 

Mr. Wumenheyter, chairman of the committee, 
now rose to say that their report was ready. He 
then read the following resolutions :—- 

Resolved, That a crisis has arrived in our domes- 
tic relations that admits of no temporizing measures, 
but requires us openly to insist on those rights so 
boldly and outrageously assailed by that weaker 
portion of humanity, whose duty it is to be satisfied 
with the inferior position assigned them by nature, 
and to yield in all things to man. 

Resolved, That an unblushing claim has not only 
been made on our clothes, but on all our masculine 
privileges; and as this evil has resulted, in the first 
place, from the impunity with which the women 
have put their hands in our pockets, and as it will 
end only in the usurpation cof our business, and of 
our sole right to the ballot-box, it becomes neces- 
sary for us to impress upon this rebellious sex our 
united determination to resist their aggressions. 

Resolved, That this effort becomes imperatively 
necessary when we consider the treacherous nature 
of women, and remember that, should they succeed 
in their attempt, we shall meet no mercy at their 
hands. Universal decapitation of the men, and an 
Amazonian form of government will undoubtedly be 
the result. 

Resolved, That, while we shall use our lawful and 
united authority to put down this revolt, we will 
show clemency to the culprits, and, tempering jus- 
tice with mercy, render their punishment as light as 
may be consistent with our own safety. 

These resolutions were ordered to be laid on the 
table for discussion. 

Mr. Wemenheyter said he wished particularly for 
the attention of the audience while he offered a few 
remarks on these resolutions. “ He was,” he said, 
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“proud te call himself a New Yorker. His city 
was the greatest in the world. It had a great canal, 
a great line of steamships, a great many railroads, 
a great many banks, and” 

Here a voice from the crowd exclaimed, “ And a 
great many other humbugs!” Mr. W. was, for a 
moment, disconcerted ; but, resuming his remarks, 
he said— 

“T do not regard this rude interruption. I shall 
still assert the superiority of my State to all others ; 
and, at the same time, acknowledge that, with all 
our talents and business enterprise, we cannot ma- 
nage the women. I confess that,in our great State, 
the attempt on our privileges was first made ; but I 
can also assure this convention that we shall be the 
first to defend those privileges. I have been so 
unhappy as to have had three wives, but, fortunate- 
ly, have buried them all; and I can assert, from 
personal experience, that 














*Woman, woman, whether lean or fat, is 
In face an angel, and in soul a cat!’ 


A spirit of philanthropy urges me to warn you 
against the female snares which my fatal destiny 
has inflicted on me, and from which I am therefore 
desirous to save others, as my several wives were so 
many different iorms of evil, and I suffered intense- 
I hope my misery will deter 
others from such experiments. If I rescue one 
wretch from the horrors of matrimony, my purpose 
will be answered, and my past sufferings forgotten.” 

Mr. W. urged the adoption of immediate and re- 
lentless measures, and trusted that some available 
remedy might be suggested for the evil that was in 
their midst. 

Cotte Bettie, Esq., from Delaware, said, “I fully 
agree with the gentleman from New York in his 
views on this terrible crisis. I am as proud of my 
State as he can be of his. I am not ashamed to 
call myself one of the ‘ Blue Hen’s Chickens.’ Dela- 
warians are true blue—they always were, and always 
will be blue. They were the first to rally at free- 
dom’s call, and would not now be found wanting. 
While he thus obeyed his instructions in proffering 
their aid, he must, at the same time, assure this as- 
sembly that it was very advisable for them to keep 
their proceedings as secret as possible, lest a prema- 
ture disclosure should put the women on their 
guard.” 

C. Colesworth Pinckney, from South Carolina, re- 
marked, “Had any one told him a few months 
since that he should be meeting in amity with his 
northern brethren, he should have indignantly de- 
nied the possibility of such an act. He did not in- 
tend now, however, to allude to the difference of 
opinion that prevailed between the South and North; 
the several States of Georgia, Alabama, Florida, 
and South Carolina, that had appointed him a dele- 
gate to this convention, having empowered him to 
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bury all sectional causes of discord in oblivion, and 
to unite energetically with the representatives of 
other States in putting down this terrible conspi- 
racy. He had come prepared, then, to assure them 
of the cordial co-operation of the Southern States in 
any action that might be taken in the crusade 
against women. He would only remark that there 
should be no delay either in their resolves or, execu- 
tion—‘ if ’twere done, ’twere well ’twere done quick- 
ly.’ With this end in view, he recommended bring- 
ing before the present Session of Congress a fugitive 
women bill, by which every man might be em- 
powered to reclaim and punish a vunaway or re- 
bellious wife.” 

Mr. Jonathan Whittle, from Massachusetts, 
“@uessed that there needn’t be much talk about 
the matter. Wimmen’s place was tu hum, and it 
was man’s business to keep'em there. Pritty much 
all they was fit for was to dry innions, make squash 
pies, and get a fellow a good dinner on Thanks- 
givin’. He calkerlated that if each indiwiddiwel 
present had the spunk he orter have, he could ma- 
nage his wimmen himself, without anybody to help 
him. Yankees knew a leetle somethin’ besides 
makin’ wooden nutmegs, mushmellion, and cow- 
cumber sceds, and they didn’t want anybody to 
come there and tell ’em how to do: they ’d better 
stay tu hum, and take care of their own affairs.” 

Here Mr. Whittle was called to order from all 
parts of the house, and sat down in a state of high 
indignation, wiping his face with a blue cotton 
handkerchief. 

George Washington Patrick Henry John Ran- 
dolph Powhatan, Esq., from Virginia, said, “I re- 
gret the irritable state of feeling which seems to 
sway the gentleman from New England. I wonder 
at his assertion of our Yankee brethren’s ability to 
manage fheir women, when the fact is notorious 
that Mr. Whittle’s native State was the scene chosen 
for the outbreak of the rebellion. Belonging, as I 
do, to one of the first families in Virginia, descend- 
ed in a direct line from Pocahontas on one side, and 
Richard Cceur de Lion on the other, collaterally re- 
lated to the Virgin Queen, and a far-off connection 
of the present British sovereign, I know nothing 
of those menial duties which Mr. Whittle thinks 
properly distinguish the female sphere. I cannot, 
nor can any one associated with me, be supposed to 
know anything of such menial avocations. In Vir- 
ginia, nothing is required of the fair sex but to give 
orders to their servants, and that sufficiently occu- 
pies their time. I feel proud to assert my belief 
that no lady from that State is mixed up in this sad 
affair; but, knowing the danger of bad example, I 
cannot answer for the future, and am therefore 
ready to give my counsel both as to prevention and 
cure. I know the female character well enough to 
assure this meeting that opposition will but add fuel 
to the flame. In short, my advice is— 
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‘Let them alone and they ’Il come home, 
And leave their whims behind them.’” 


Dr. Singleman, a middle-aged gentleman, from 
Vermont, thought the gentleman from Virginia 
mistaken in his opinion that the let-alone system 
was the best treatment for the epidemic raging 
among them. “Acute diseases required active 
remedies. When the pulse of the domestic frame 
was disordered, every member of the body suffered, 
and depletion should be freely resorted to, and the 
constitution restored to a healthy state, or he would 
not answer for the consequences. His idea—which 
he advanced with some hesitation, for, being a 
bachelor, he knew little of the sex—was that every 
man should try the effect of the three popular sys- 
tems of medicine on his female relatives, and he 
would venture to promise the revolt would soon be 
quelled. A course of bleeding, leeching, and cup- 
ping, with blisters to their heads, and sinapisms on 
their feet, aided by hydropathic douche and plunge 
baths, and accompanied with homeopathic quantities 
of nourishment, would tame the greatest shrew that 
ever lived.” 

Mr. Easyled, of Tennessee, said, “ There is an old 
proverb about bachelors’ wives being well managed— 


‘ As for my wife, 
I would you had her spirit in such another : 
Were the third of the world yours, with a snaffle 
You may pace easy, but not such a wife.’ 


The measures that the learned physician proposes 
are easily suggested ; but, I would ask, where is the 
man in this assembly who would have the nerve to 
try them? There is another old proverb that says, 
when you sup with a certain personage you should 
use a long apron; and, in this case, that precaution 
is very necessary. It was best to let the ladies have 
their own way. To quote the immortal bard again— 
* Should all despair 
That have revolted wives, the tenth of mankind 
Would hang themselves.’ 


He would inform all present, from his own sad ex- 
perience, that 


‘He ’s a fool who thinks, by force or skill, 

To turn the current of a woman’s will; 

For when she will, she will, you may depend on ’t, 

And when she won't, she won’t, and there’s an end on’t.’” 


Mr. Hoosier, from Indiana, “ Didn’t want to ’front 
nobody, but he reckoned Mr. Whittle had said about 
the only sensible things he ’d heerd that day, and 
them was his sentiments exactly. There was plenty 
for wimmen to do in the cabin, with mindin’ the 
children and keepin’ the pot a bilin’, and out of it 
with takin’ care of the.cattle and the farm, while 
the men was hard at work shootin’ and fishin’. 
Corn-dodgers and cracklins was wimmen’s business, 
and just about as much, he reckoned, as they ’d 
He, for one, didn’t feel afeerd of any of 


sense for. 
"em. 
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General Boanerges Bluster, from Kentucky, said, 
“He disagreed very much with Mr. Hoosier. He 
once heerd a Methodist minister tell what Heaven 
was like, and, after talkin’ a great deal about it, he 
said, ‘In short, brethren, it’s a Kentucky of a | 
place!’ He reckoned, when he said that, he forgot 
the wimmen. In their State, where females was 
three-quarters bacon, and t’other quarter hominy, 
they was dangerous critters. General, as he was, 
of the milishy, and holdin’ a great many offices un- 
der government, he had to mind his wife, who was 
big enough to lick three of him. Last tection he 
was candidate for Congress; and, just as he was 
makin’ a stump speech to his constichents, and was 
tellin’ ’em what a great soldier he was, and how 
he ’d fou’t the Ingins under Harrison, an@ would be 
sure to stand up for their rights, ‘cause he wa’n’t 
afeerd of nothin’, his woman walked up to him right 
cool, and, takin’ him off the platform, said to the 
people, ‘This man ’s a fool. J know it, ’cause I ’m 
his wife. He an’t fit for nothin’ but to mind the 
house and take care of the children, while I go 
visitin’. I can’t spare him; and you must ‘lect the 
other candidate.’ He expected he felt about as 
mean as dog-pie, and sneaked off as soon as he 
could; and everybody hurrahed for Mrs. Bivster, 
and said she should go to Congress. And, ever 
since, she ’d done nothin’ but snub him, and had 
gone off to the wimmen’s meetin’ in spite of him; 
and ’twas her that said ‘woman was better than 
man, ’cause he was made out of the raw materi’l, 
and she was made out of the manerfected ;’ and he 
only hoped she wouldn’t find out where he was, or 
there ’d be an orful time of it.” 

Mr. Sucker, from Illinois, remarked, “That it 
wa’n’t with his own will he was at this here meetin’ ; 
but, bein’ lected, he had to come; and, as it was 
the season for shootin’ prairie hens, he wanted to be 
off agin. He didn’t want to make words himself, 
and hoped that other people would be short and 
sweet in what they had to say. As to Mrs. Sucker, 
she hadn’t the spirit of a mouse now; and, if she 
ever had, which he didn’t know, the fever and ager 
had shuck it all out of her. He reckoned about the 
best way he could tell ’em of, was to send all the 
wimmen where they ’d catch it, and, if it didn’t end 
’em, it would mend ’em.” 

Captain Salt, of Nantucket, a veteran tar in a 
blue roundabout and glazed hat, rose, coolly took 
his quid out of his mouth, and, depositing it in his 
pocket, made the following short and pithy remarks : 
“T an’t a reg’lar delergate to this here meetin’, see- 
in’ as I’m pretty nearly all the time afloat; but, 
bein’ as I’m ashore just now, I thought I ’d come 
and see how things was a purceedin’. I know all 
about whales, and have a pretty good notion of a 
vessel, but I don’t know nothin’ about a woman. 
Hows’ever, I’ve heerd them as did say she was like 
a ship, cause her riggin’ cost more than her hull. 
If so be that’s the case, why she ’s easy manoo- 
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vered. Keep a tight lookout for squalls, and, when 
you see ’em comin’, reef your sails, scud before the 
storm, and, if she ’s bent on goin’ down, take to the 
boats and leave her.” 

Captain Salt sat down amid shouts of applause, 
with a very red face after his unwonted exertions, 
and an earnest request for a glass of grog; but, none 
being at hand, he contented himself with his quid. 

Patrick O’Dougherty, of St. Louis, got up and 
said, “ Jontlemen, this is my first appearance before 
the public since I left off being an Irishman, and 
became a native of this country, and I hope yees 
will excuse all blunders. I needn’t tell this en- 
lightened meetin’ that, both as an Irishman and 
*Merikin, I love the purty cratures of wimmen, and, 
faith, I’m sorry they ’ve got themselves in such a 
mess. St. Pathrick knows that, with ‘my friend 
and pitcher,’ my little Cruiskeen Lawn, and my 
Molly Astore, I could live all alone in a desert by 
myself, without any trouble; and sure never a one 
of me knows why ye can’t manage yeer wives. 
Trate ’em like an Irish pig: drive ’em the way you 
dea’t want ’em to go, and they ‘ll take the right 
track in spite of you.” 

Here Mr. O’Dougherty was interrupted by a con- 
siderable bustle in the hall. There was a great dis- 
turbance, and many gentlemen looked pale and 
anxious; but the excitement was allayed by the 
appearance of an Indian chief in his war paint, who 
stalked solemnly up to the platform, and spoke as 
follows :— 

“ My nation was once a great nation in the lands 
near the setting sun. It is now a poor, small tribe, 
that has sold its hunting-grounds to the Great Fa- 
ther, at Washington, for blankets and corn, and 
have sent me to have a talk with him. Waw-tu-no- 
bow-te-ma-tu is a brave; his white brothers call 
him Big Bulldog, and know that he has many wives. 
While he smoked the calumet of peace with his Fa- 
ther, in the Grand Lodge at Washington, a little 
bird sung in his ear that his white brothers had 
trouble in the wigwam with their squaws, and he 
has come to help them, for his heart feels heavy for 
them. Let my white brothers keep their women at 
work, hoeing corn, pounding hominy, drying veni- 
son, and minding papooses, and let them have but 
little to eat, and they will give them no more trou- 
ble. If they do, let my brothers take their scalps. 
I have said.” And, whirling his tomahawk over 
his head, Waw-tu-no-bow-te-ma-tu gave a shrill 
war-whoop, and, bounding off the platform, disap- 
peared in the crowd. 

Brass Blackstone, from the city of Brothorly 
Love, remarked, “ That he had listened with atten- 
tion to the proceedings, and had heard with delight 
the eloquent speeches delivered on this interesting 
occasion. It was with the modest timidity so cha- 


racteristic of a Philadelphia lawyer, that he should 
offer a few remarks on the subject that occupied 
them; and he hoped it would not be considered 
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presumptuous in him if his views should differ from 
those hitherto advanced in the assemblage of talent 
and influence, with whom it was his high privilege 
this day to be associated. He had deeply sympa- 
thized with all the orators it had been his good for- 
tune to hear on this exciting subject: he had, in 
turn, been thrilled with the surpassing eloquence of 
Mr. Husband, the resolute determination of Mr. 
Wumenbeyter, the patriotism of Pinckney, the easy 
indifference of Mr. Whittie, the dignified hauteur of 
Mr. Powhatan, the professional talent of Dr. Single- 
man, the commendable meekness of Mr. Easyled, 
the heroic submission of General Bluster, the laco- 
nie sense of Mr. Sucker, the maritime beauty of 
Captain Salt’s similes, the enthusiasm of Mr. 0’- 
Dougherty, and the sententious wisdom of Big Bull- 
dog. For himself, he had always been, and should 
ever continue to be, an ardent admirer of the fair 
sex. He was proud to say that his mother was a 
woman—that his native city was distinguished for 
its devotion to the fairer part of creation. New 
York might boast of its canals, its railroads, its 
banks, and its steamships, but Philadelphia gloried 
in its women. He could lay his hand on his heart, 
and proudly assert that even this rebellion had not 
estranged his feelings— 


* Woman, with all thy faults, I love thee still!" 
He could even say, with the Irish bard— 


* Sweet book, unlike the books of art, 
Whose errors are thy fairest part: 
In thee, the dear errata column 
Is the best page in all the volume.’ 


With these feelings, he was present on this occasion 
to interpose his humble abilities between them and 
danger. He acknowledged that his clients had not 
evinced their usual sagacity in risking their quiet, 
but powerful influence over man, by endeavoring to 
grasp ‘ what would not enrich themselves, but make 
us poor indeed.” Why they had done so, was a 
question more easily asked than answered, and he 
should therefore not attempt to solve the enigma. 
It was his business to implore that nothing should 
be rashly attempted on this delicate occasion which 
might result in wounding the feelings of his fair 
clients. He would assure them a little skillful ma- 
nagement would be more effectual than open de-— 
monstrations of hostility; and, should the sugges- 
tion he was about to offer prove successful, he asked 
no better reward, as a man and a lawyer, than the 
friendship of the sex. In his opinion, 


‘Fee simple and a simple fee, 
And all the fees in tail, 
Are nothing when compared to thee, 
Thou best of feed—fe-male.’ 


Not to detain them longer in suspense, he advised 
that the gentlemen should fill their houses with 
looking-glasses, and give the ladies time for reflee- 
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Mr. Blackstone received m»ch applause for his 
suggestion; and Mr. Bowieknife, of Texas, who 
succeeded him, said, “I so fully agree with the 
gentleman from Philadelphia in his love for the 
sex, and in all the sentiments he has advanced, that 
I will only add, should the measure he has recom- 
mended fail to make peace, I hope all the ladies 
will come to Texas. We have hearts and arms for 
all of them. 


‘If all other States reject ’em, 
Ours will freely, gladly take ’em.’ ” 


Mr. Placer, from California, remarked, “ That he 
was for no half-way measures. It was his opinion 
that all the women ought to be seized and sent to 
California; it was a new country, and the miners 
wanted wives. When they were once there, he 
thought they could be managed. Judge Lynch was 
an active man. Show them that there was only the 
difference of a letter between altar and halter, and, 
if they would not marry, why let them hang !” 

Mr. H. P. Husband said, “ He had listened with 
astonishment to the proceedings of the day. He 
really thought that, for all the good that had been 
done or suggested, gentlemen might as well have 
staid at home. He had a few words still to offer on 
the subject, which he hoped they would hear with 
patience. Among other things, he had prepared a 
list of all the bad women who had ever existed.” 

Here Mr. Wumenheyter remarked, “That he 
must remind the gentleman time was precious ; and, 
as all women who had ever existed were bad, Mr. 
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Husband had better mention only the worst of 
them, among whom he must not forget his (Mr. 
W.’s) three wives.” 

Mr. Husband was so disconcerted at this inter- 
ruption, that he forgot what he had to say, and 
could only remember that his list begun with Eve, 
and ended with the present generation. 

“T see clearly, gentlemen,” continued he, “ that 
no one enters so warmly into this subject as myself. 
Well, be it so. I am ready to fall a martyr in such 
a cause; and I here solemnly declare that no ob- 
stacle shall induce me to swerve from the path that 
duty marks out for me to follow. I will make every 
endeavor to extirpate this vile heresy among the 
women. I will immolate myself on the altar of my 
country. I will sacrifice my domestic affections on 
its shrine—Mrs. Husband herself”—— 

“Here I am, my dear!” said a sharp voice, and 
a small, thin, vinegar-faced lady entered the room, 
and walked up to the platform, at the head of a 
numerous procession of females. “ My love,” con- 
tinued she, “it is late; I am afraid you will take 
cold. Hadn’t you better come home ?” 

“If you think so, my dear, certainly,” replied 
Mr. Husband, turning pale, and trembling so he 
could scarcely stand, perceiving which, his wife 
affectionately offered him her arm. 

Mr. Easyled meekly obeyed an imperative ges- 
ture from Mrs. Easyled, and Mrs. Bluster picked up 
the general, who had fainted, and carried him out 
in her arms. 

Exeunt omnes, in wild confusion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


In the meanwhile, Howell and his volunteers had 
reached Detroit and were led with the rest of the 
army into Canada, where, as the reader knows, they 
remained, doing nothing, for a month, and then re- 
turned to Detroit, much to the dissatisfaction of the 
men. Howell was now sent with dispatches from 
General Hull to General Van Rensselaer. The news 
that General Brock had joined the British at Mal- 
den, and that they were now on their way to attack 
the army under Hull, had reached him, and he had 
besought that General to send another messenger 
with the dispatches, and not deprive him of the op- 
portunity of “fleshing his maiden sword ;” but his 
request had met with a decided refusal. It appeared 
to Howell as if his superior officer wished to be rid 
of him, and for what reason he could not conjecture. 
Serjeant Lazy O’Lear (for that worthy had joined 
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General Van Rensselaer’s division) had only ar- 
rived at Detroit a few hours previously with a com- 
munication from his commander, and, instead of re- 
turning with the answer, was detained by Hull under 
a pretext “that his services were needed on some 
service, which his knowledge of the localities of the 
country for miles round, on each border, renfered of 
importance ;” and Howell was made the envoy, with 
Gotlieb Pretz as an attendant, whom the reader will 
recollect we left in our first chapter sitting in the 
boat meditating on the folly of falling in love. We 
will still leave him there, and follow Howell in his 
walk along the river’s bank, which he pursued alone, 
“ chewing the cud of sweet and bitter thoughts.” He 
had seen General Van Rensselaer and delivered his 
letters ; he had observed (as he was requested to re- 
main in the room) the brow of that General contract 
and grow dark, as he perused them. When he kad 
concluded, he threw them on the table; then rising, 
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paced the room up and down for a few moments ; then 
stopping abruptly before Howell, he said, “ General 
Hull has two thousand men, I believe, at Fort De- 
troit ?” 

“ Two thousand five hundred, sir!” replied Howell. 

“ And the British are bringing against him?” 

“ About half that number. And there is no doubt 
we will have a glorious victory. I only hope, sir, I 
may return in time to partake of it,” said Howell. 

The general surveyed the noble form, the hand- 
some face, and the dark, flashing eyes lighted up by 
enthusiasm, of the young soldier, and smiled; but 
smiled sadly. 

“T fear you will be disappointed, Captain Mere- 
dith; for I have cause to think that General Hull 
is’—and here he lowered his voice almost to a 
whisper, and the words came through his teeth with 
a hissing sound—“ is a coward, if not a traitor !” 

Howell started, and almost involuntarily laid his 
hand on his sword. 

“ This is the second time,” continued the general, 
not noticing his emotion, “that he has written to 
me to forward his dispatches to Major-General 
Dearborn for more men, thinking one thousand 
could be spared from this post; concludimg, I sup- 
pose, that, were the enemy to attack us here, even 
with the remainder we would have the courage— 
which he seems to lack—to defend ourselves like 
But you are fatigued, Captain Meredith; 
seek some repose. You cannot return to Detroit 
until I hear from head-quarters. I expect your 
friend, Lieutenant Sefton, hourly from there.” 

Howell bowed, and withdrew. What the general 
had said had opened his eyes to much he thought 
singular in the conduct of Hull. He was like one 
awakened from sleep, and wondered at his own stu- 
pidity in not discovering that cowardice, if not trea- 
son, held sway at Fort Detroit. 

He did not retire; but, calling Gotlieb, entered 
his boat and rowed a couple of miles up, with the 
intention of visiting Sefton Hill. He had not seen 
Florence since they had parted in New York, near- 
ly four months before. It had appeared to him as 
somany ages. He walked rapidly along, but paused 
a few moments when he neared the place they had 
crossed from on their last pic-nic, and thought of 
the many changes that had taken place since. The 
wounde® Indian rose before him; then their de- 
parture for New York, his own travels, the death of 
Mrs. Sefton, and the coolness which now existed 
between the colunel and his father. His uncertain 
prospects of being soon united to her he loved so 
deeply, and the dangers to which she would, he 
feared, be exposed, residing, as it were, in the very 
seat of war, were uppermost in his mind. 

Such were the thoughts that filled the breast of 
Howell Meredith as he entered the long, winding 
avenue that led to the colonel’s mansion. He ob- 
served, as he approached, that the lower windows 
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bell. In afew moments, the door was opened by a 
servant in livery; and, on his inquiring if Miss Sef- 
ton was at home, Mrs. Jones, who had been house- 
keeper there for years, and who was crossing the 
hall, stopped, and, as Howell came forward, ex- 
claimed— 

“Bless my soul, it is indeed Master Howell !” 
and the good woman pressed forward, extending 
both her hands to him. “I knew I could not be 
mistaken in that voice,” said she, shaking his hand 
warmly. “And you look so well,” she continued; 
“ only a little sunburnt. And I should have known 
those dark eyes and short brown curls anywhere, 
Master Howell.” 

“ And I should have known that good-natured, 
kind face of yours anywhere, Mrs. Jones,” he re- 
plied ; “and am happy to see that time has made 
no change in it.” 

Well, I see you have not forgotten how to flatter 
yet, Master Howell,” she replied. “But walk in 
the drawing-room, and I will tell Miss Florence 
that you are here.” 

Howell entered the splendidly furnished room. 
We have before observed the night was cool and 
damp, and a comfortable fire of hickory wood was 
burning on the large, bright andirons on the hearth ; 
the furniture covered with rich crimson velvet, the 
massive mirrors, and curtains of yellow and crim- 
son damask that hung in rich folds down to the 
gorgeously wrought carpets, from which no footfall 
could be heard, and the masterpieces of painting 
and sculpture which adorned the walls—these had 
been familiar to Howell, and he thought not of 
them. His thoughts were of the fair being who, in 
the midst of all this splendor and luxury, might, at 
no distant time, be in danger of the savage’s toma- 
hawk, and of the temerity of that father, who obsti- 
nately persisted in remaining there, and of having 
Florence with him, when she, at least, would be in 
far greater security in New York, under the protec- 
tion of his parents. But Howell knew not then the 
motives that prompted Colonel Sefton to act thus, 
nor the reasons he had for thinking they were per- 
fectly secure in remaining at Sefton Hill. 

He stood thus musing for a short time, when, 
hearing the flutter of a dress, he turned, and in an 
instant Florence was clasped to his heart. “ Flo- 
rence !” “ Howell!” was all their full hearts could 
say. After their first emotions of joy at again meet- 
ing were somewhat subsided, Howell inquired after 
the colonel and Miss Aylmer. 

“ Mary had retired early, in consequence of a se- 
vere headache ; and my father,” continued Florence, 
“is in the library, where he now spends much of his 
time in writing, and does not often like to be dis- 
turbed. Oh, Howell, I much fear there is some- 
thing wrong, particularly when I see that dreadful 
man closeted with him for hours !” 

“ What ‘dreadful man’ can you possibly mean, 
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“Lazy O’Lear,” replied she. “Do not smile, as 
if you thought the insignificance of the man would 
prevent his doing mischief. I believe he has art 
and cunning enough to outwit those who imagine 
they are making a tool of him to gain their own 
ends.” 

“But of what are you fearful, dear Florence, or 
what is it you think is wrong? You do not suppose 
your father could possibly be connected with any- 
thing dishonorable, and employ this vile man to 
assist him ?” 

“Oh no, no! I did not mean that,” said poor 
Florence. “ But you know, Howell, papa is an 
Englishman, and he views things through the me- 
dium of prejudice, and not as we do; and I fear this 
O’Lear is a traitor, and that he is trying to work on 
those prejudices, or I should rather say that he is 
employed by others in high station to work on them, 
by bringing letters to papa, urging him to join the 
British. Some nights since, before he left for De- 
troit, he was here until past midnight, when I am 
sure Van Rensselaer thought he was on his way to 
that place. I am apprehensive of some plot, which 
will be discovered, and my father’s life forfeited. 
But he must be saved, Howell!’ she continued, 
clasping her hands passionately, and bursting into 
a flood of tears—“ he must be saved !” 

“ Listen to me, Florence, my own Florence !” said 
Howell, as he passed his arm round her waist and 
drew her closer to him; for a new light seemed to 
burst on his mind. “ You cannot remain here long 
in safety. Would to Heaven I could this moment 
ask this dear hand of your father! But that cannot 
be. I return perhaps this very night, or, at farthest, 
on to-morrow, to the fort. We are on the eve of a 
battle; and, should Henry not arrive from head- 
quarters by then, no consideration shall detain me 
from my post, and General Van Rensselaer must 
find another messenger. We are sure, in the posi- 
tion we are placed, of a decisive victory. Even were 
the force the English bring against us double the 
number it is, victory is certain, if cowardice or 
treachery do not prevail. I will then procure leave 
of absence for a few weeks, and return here imme- 
diately to ask your father’s consent to our union, 
and will then conduct you and Miss Aylmer to New 
York, where I will have to leave you, dearest,” he 
added, pressing his lips to her fair forehead, “under 
the care of my mother, until this war is over; and 
I do not think it will be of long duration.” 

“ But my father, Howell, will not perhaps give his 
consent to what you propose,” said Florence, look- 
ing up in his face mournfully. 

“ He will, dear Florence, he will; I have not the 
least doubt of it. I do not wish to wound your feel- 
ings, love; but it appears to me as if you were a 
sort of a clog, that prevented your father from at 
once joining the British. Loving you so tenderly, 
he cannot bear to part from you; while, at the same 
time, his attachment to the English prompts him to 
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which I look upon as certain—for I cannot think 
Hull will render his name infamous—he will the 
more readily agree to what I propose, and will then, 
no doubt, procure a passage for himself in one of 
their veasels for England—for he has no thought of 
becoming a soldier, I believe—the only place he 
will be in security, with his sentiments, until peace 
is concluded.” 

Florence tried to believe her lover that all would 
end well; that there was no danger Lazy O’Lear 
would have it in his power to implicate her father 
in any plot; and his assurances that, when he re- 
turned to Detroit, he would have him strictly 
watched, seemed to calm her mind. But poor Flo- 
rence had not told ali the annoyance—persecution 
would be the better word—she daily suffered from 
her parent, to gain her consent to cross the Niagara 
with him to Queenstown, where Sir Edgar Lee, who 
had procured the commission of colonel in the Eng- 
lish army, was now stationed; nor that he had writ- 
ten several letters to her, which she had only taken 
from her father’s hand, that she might be certain 
they were destroyed, as they would furnish evidence 
that he held correspondence with the enemy ; think- 
ing, if there did exist any that were more treason- 
able, his prudence would cause him to leave no 
proof of it; but that Lazy O’Lear was the agent em- 
ployed she felt certain. All this she could not bear 
to tell Howell, as she knew it would distress him. 
He had, heard of her rejection of Sir Edgar’s suit, 
but had no thought of his again renewing it, or that 
her father still favored it. She knew she could de- 
pend on her own firmness and decision in refusing 
to cross the American border, as well as in refusing 
the English nobleman, and she thought it best not 
to mention the subject. Nor did she tell him that, 
on Henry’s last visit to the Hill, her father had tried 
to bribe him with a captaincy in his majesty’s army, 
and his consent to his immediate marriage with the 
beautiful Miss Aylmer, to whom he was engaged, 
“if he would but take part with the country of his 
ancestors,” as he was pleased to term it. Her bro- 
ther had indignantly refused, and the colonel’s an- 
ger seemed still greatly excited against him. Flo- 
rence locked all this in her own bosom, or only 
talked it over with Mary, who was almost as indig- 
nant as Henry at the proposal. 

“But, dear Howell, you have had no refresh- 
ment,” said Florence, driving those thoughts from 
her mind, and observing he looked fatigued. She 
rang the bell. It was answered by Mrs. Jones her- 
self, who said, as she entered— 

“T have had supper prepared in the dining-room, 
Miss Florence. I thought it likely that Master— 
Captain Meredith, I mean—had not supped.” 

“Thank you,” replied Florence ; “ that was kind 
and thoughtful.” 

And, taking Howell’s arm, they proceeded to the 
dining-room, where they found the good house- 
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keeper had some excellent coffee and hot cakes pre- 
pared, with a variety of preserves. As it was her 
“ preserving week,” she said, “she hoped the cap- 
tain would take some of each kind. She was sure 
he would, if he only loved them as well as he did 
when she got first acquainted with him.” Howell 
laughed, and promised to do his best. The birds so 
nicely cooked, which she pressed him to eat, “ were 
shot that afternoon by Minesto.” 

“ Minesto!” said Howell. “I had almost forgot- 
ten him. How is the poor fellow? Does he still 
continue to live here and at Arcadia, alternately, as 
I understood he had done while I was in Europe?” 

“ He does,” answered Florence. “ But of late he 
is much with us. It is very singular,” she con- 
tinued, “but there appears to have taken place an 
almost total change in his nature; for it seems he 
has but once visited his tribe since we found him in 
the wood. He is often in Lewistown, where he 
sometimes takes fish and game to dispose of, when 
he has taken more than we can make use of. He 
still retains his attachment to you, and frequently 
inquires after the ‘ young chief, his good white bro- 
ther.’ He has been in town all day, I believe ; has 
he not, Mrs. Jones ?” 

“Yes, Miss Florence, and the most part of yester- 
day.” 

“T shall probably see him, then,” said Howell, 
“when I go back to the camp.” 

And he and Florence returned to the drawing- 
recom, when, observing that the clock was ,pointing 
to eleven, he prepared to depart, after again trying 
to cheer her with the hope of his speedy return ; 
and, pressing her warmly to his heart, he was soon 
on his way to the boat, where he had left Gotlieb. 
As he approached, he perceived another figure stand- 
ing on the shore talking with him. It was Minesto, 
who, when he saw Howell, came forward, saying— 

“ Minesto is glad to see his white brother. The 
young chief is well; he walks straight, and does not 
see the snake trail in the grass. Minesto sees.” 

“T am glad to see my brother,” replied Howell. 
“The Great Spirit has not given the white man 
eyes like the red, to see the serpents trail; but he 
has given him courage and strength to kill a trai- 
tor.” For Howell had pondered on all he had heard 
from Florence of Lazy O’Lear, and had rightly 
guessed the Indian alluded to him. 

“Yes, pale-faced traitor and robber has gone be- 
fore the young chief to Detroit,” said Minesto, and 
his dark eyés seemed to flash fire as he proudly 
drew himself up, adding, “The hatchet of a brave 
drinks the blood of an enemy as the papoose does 
his mother’s milk.” He turned to go, saying, “ Mi- 
nesto will see his white brother again ;” and, walk- 
ing slowly towards Sefton Hill, was soon out of 
sight. 
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CHAPTER V. 


AND now, as we have said so much of Mr. Lazy 
O’Lear, it is time we give the reader a history of 
that personage. Notwithstanding his singular cog- 
nomen, Lazy was descended from royalty itself. 
His grandfather, a king of the gipsies, had, years 
before, emigrated from Bohemia to England, bring- 
ing most of his subjects with him; for he was a 
king whose subjects, unlike the subjects of other 
monarchs, generally followed wherever he went. 
His majesty was fond of a sylvan retreat, particu- 
larly in summer time, and had chosen a wood in 
Devonshire, near a village, where he and his people 
took up their quarters, and where the father of our 
hero was born. The king himself frequently visited 
the village; being gifted, it was said, with an insight 
into futurity, he was anxious to communicate his 
knowledge to others, and would deign to accept the 
smallest coin merely as a token from those he so 
favored of their belief in his prescience. His ma- 
jesty had, unfortunately, it would seem, left his 
wardrobe behind in Bohemia, by what accident I 
could never learn ; for he could not have been forced 
to abdicate and fly, as did Louis Philippe, for his 
subjects remained faithful and accompanied him ; 
but so it was, and his royal garments frequently 
fluttered gracefully in the wind, which caused some 
mischievous wag, who did not regard majesty as he 
should—for a king is a king, whether in rags or 
purple—to give him the name of “ Old Lear.” The 
boys in the village, knowing little of Shakspeare, 
and thinking that even a king should have a Mr. 
before his name, converted it into Mr. O’Lear; and 
when his hopeful son and heir was big enough to 
mix with them, as he sometimes did, he was called 
Billy O’Lear. The king and his subjects frequently 
made excursions round the country, and would 
sometimes be away a year or two; but they seldom 
stayed longer from the wood in Devonshire. 

Billy O’Lear led this sort of life until he was 
about fifteen years of age, when, having stolen a hen 
from a neighboring hen-roost, cooked and eaten it, 
without his royal father’s knowledge, his majesty 
had inflicted severe punishment on him when it was 
discovered, and Billy absconded, and, meeting with 
a traveling tinker, engaged himself to him. He re- 
mained with the tinker several years; when, think- 
ing the western hemisphere might be benefited by 
his services, he crossed the Atlantic and traveled 
westward, through the State of New York, scarcely 
leaving a leaky pan or kettle behind him in his pro- 
gress. Finding his business so prosperous, Billy 
began to think of taking a traveling companion in 
the shape of a wife; and a stout, lively girl, who 
lived at a farmer’s where he had sometimes lodged, 
expressing a great desire to travel, Billy made his pro- 
posals, was accepted, and Sally Hines became Sally 
O’Lear. But Sally soon found traveling very fatig- 
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uing, and persuaded her lord and master it would be 
much more comfortable and economical to go to 
housekeeping; so they rented a small log-house 
some few miles from Lewistown, and, while Billy 
was pursuing his avocation abroad, his better half, 
who was both active and industrious, by taking in 
washing and helping the farmers at haymaking and 
harvest times, soon was able to procure many com- 
forts and conveniences for their humble home. But, 
unfortunately, a year or two after the birth of our 
hero, who was also called Billy, after his father, the 
elder Billy began to frequent an ale-house in the 
neighbourhood, and to acquire the habit of sleeping 
away much of his time, and of lounging about at 
home. In vain poor Sally would say to him— 

“Now don’t be lazy, Bill. Just take your tools 
and sawdering-pan, and I warrant you ’ll git pots 
and kittles enough to mend. There ’s no good 
comes of being lazy.” 

“T ain’t lazy, wife,” her gentle spouse would re- 
spond; “but I must give them time to melt the old 
sawderin’ off before I goesround agin. I puts it on 
thin enough, I ’se sure. But you ’re always talkin’ 
about bein’ lazy. I wonders as how you don’t call 
that little feller there lazy,” pointing to Billy the 
junior, who was springing about much like a litile 
hoptoad. “Come here, Bill.” And, with a single 
leap, the urchin was on his knee. “Now I want 
you to bring daddy’s hat to him,” throwing his old 
castor some rods from him. The youngster would, 
at one bound, recover his father’s hat, and, at a se- 
cond, be again perched on his knee. “ Well, now, 
that’s lazy; ain’t it, Sal? You ’re lazy, too, I 
s’pose, as well as daddy,” hugging up his youthful 
son, in whom, as he grew older, the father took 
great pleasure, showing the activity of the boy to 
his mother, by calling to him, “ Run and shut the 
gate, ‘Lazy,’ the cows are coming in from the 
road ;” or, “ Run and feed the pig, Lazy, it ain’t had 
nothin’ to eat to-day.” And, when our hero would 
fly like a squirrel to show how active and smart he 
was, Billy would turn to his wife, observing, “ He ’s 
lazy, ain’t he? Yes, yes, he’s Lazy O’Lear.” 

And “Lazy O’Lear” was so often repeated at 
home, that, when its possessor was sent a quarter to 
the free school at Lewistown to learn to spell and 
read—for his poor mother worked hard to spare 
him—he went by no other name. She herself 
found it a more convenient name than Billy, as that 
was her husband’s name. It is true, she at first 
made a distinction by calling him “ Bill,” and her 
son “Billy;” but, as every one else called him 
Lazy, she, too, almost unconsciously, fell into the 
habit, and thus he acquired so expressive a name. 

As Lazy grew up, his father’s habits of industry 
and temperance did not improve, so he undertook 
his business ; and for miles round, on both sides of 
the border, Lazy O’Lear was well known, and he 
had as much, indeed more work than he could 
attend to. About this time, his father died from the 
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effect of intemperance; and poor Sally, having 
caught the small-pox, lived only a week after him. 
Lazy, being thus left alone, disposed of such little 
property as his parents possessed, and, for some 
time, continued his business traveling round the 
country; until, at length, he found himself able to 
rent a small shop in Lewistown, where he bought 
old iron and sold second-hand locks, keys, bells, 
kettles, pots, pans, &c., and, by his habits of indus- 
try and perseverance, in a few years found himself 
in rather a prosperous condition, as he was now 
able to keep a small hardware store. But Lazy 
O’Lear’s early habits had not tended to improve his 
character; he thought it no crime to deceive, cheat, 
and overreach, so that it was not discovered, and he 
could preserve the semblance of honesty. He had 
the shrewdness to see that sincerity, probity, and 
good moral and religious principles were esteemed 
even by those who lacked those qualities them- 
selves; he therefore affected them, and, to hear 
Lazy O’Lear speak of religious and moral duties, 
you would perhaps take him for what he was not— 
agood man. It is true, he frequently went too far, 
and would cause you to think that, though he 
“strained at a gnat, he could swallow a camel.” 
He was fawning and servile wherever he found 
rank, wealth, or power, and assuming, arrogant, and 
impertinent, as upstarts usually are, where he 
thought he dared be so with impunity. Money was 
his idol, and, next to that, there was nothing he so 
much coveted as a public office that would lead him 
to distinction, for Lazy, like Caesar, was ambitious; 
but he mistook low cunning and art for intellect and 
talent, which he imagined he possessed in a high 
degree. He had been made one of the overseers of 
the county poor-house, which he thought was one 
step gained in bringing him before the public. 

A short time before the commencement of our 
tale, a Captain Henry, of the United States army, 
arrived in Lewistown, and took up his lodgings in 
the best hotel. He was gentlemanly and courteous 
in manner, and had brought letters of introduction 
from Sir James Craig, Governor of Canada, to Colo- 
nel Sefton and one or two more gentlemen near the 
town, who seemed to approve of all the proceedings 
of Great Britain. A dinner had been given, at Sef- 
ton Hill, to him, at which some toasts had been 
proposed which Mr. Meredith, who was one of the 
guests, indignantly refused to drink, and expressed 
his surprise at the temerity of those who proposed 
them. But Colonel Sefton, who was possessed of 
considerable tact, and who was ably seconded by the 
captain, succeeded in making his noble and truth- 
ful-minded friend believe they had been offered in 
jest; but, as those who were of the opposite party, 
and who felt, as freemen should, the insults heaped on 
their country, began to look on Captain Henry with 
suspicion, he did not again visit the Hill. 

In his perambulations through the town, which 
were frequent, he had met with Lazy O’Lear, and 
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soon found he would be a fit tool for his purpose ; 
and, on the morning of the pic-nic, had sent that 
worthy to apprise the colonel that he wished a pri- 
vate interview with him that night. He had left 
his hotel that morning, and was taken, with his 
baggage, over to Queenstown. For fear of attract- 
ing observation, Lazy O’Lear was to bring a boat 
over for him in the evening, and, after his confer- 
ence with the colonel was over, was to row him 
back again. We have already spoken of that inter- 
view; but we have not told the reader that, when 
the gallant captain returned to the governor, upon 
opening his portmanteau to deliver his letters, he 
found in their place two or three soiled handker- 
chiefs. On whom to rest his suspicions he did not 
know. Lazy O’Lear rose to his mind; but he had 
traveled far after parting with him, and had met 
with many other persons, and stopped at several 
places, so, as there was nothing ever heard of those 
letters, the governor and he both thought it advis- 
able to let the matter rest. 

Upon the declaration of war with England, Lazy 
O’Lear had been among the most clamorous of the 
peace party; but, when General Van Rensselaer’s 
army had taken up their quarters at Lewistown, he 
had changed his politics, but not suddenly. He 
was always seeking to argue with the other party, 
and would appear as if their arguments were so con- 
vineing that he could not withstand them, and 
eventually was convinced of the necessity of a war. 
He now became a great patriot, sold out his stock in 
trade of kettles and pans to a particular friend of 
his, called Ashman, or Red Ashman—a sobriquet 
the good people of Lewistown gave him, as his hair 
was red. His whiskers, which he wore large, were 
red; his face was red; his hands were red; the 
only shades of white visible in his person were his 
eyelashes ; but I should not say they were visible, for 
he tried as much as possible to hide them under a 
pair of spectacles, which, as he could not see through, 
he was obliged to try and look over, which caused 
him te walk with his head much in the van of his 
person. After the disposal of his goods, Lazy ob- 
tained the rank of a sergeant in the militia. “ Ser- 
geant Lazy O’Lear,” it was certainly not a very 
high rank; but, as he observed to his friends, he 
was only ambitious to do his country service, and 
he thought he might do as much in his humble 
grade as if he were a general. But it was rather 
singular that, though he had deserted from Colonel 
Sefton’s party, he still appeared on good terms with 
that gentleman; but he never was seen going to 
Sefton Hill in daytime. He had been made the 
bearer of dispatches several times to General Hull, 
when Van Rensselaer received them from head- 
quarters, with orders to forward them ; and, on each 
occasion, was detained by Hull to go on some secret 
mission, in which it was more than insinuated to the 
officers that he was employed by Hull as a sort of 
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spy on the British, and that there was no one so ° 





well calculated for it as himself, having such a cor- 
rect knowledge of the country. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tne morning after Howell’s visit to Florence, he 
set out on his return to Fort Detroit. Lieutenant 
Sefton had not yet arrived. 

It was a bright, lovely day, when Florence and 
Miss Aylmer, with Nestor, who now belonged to the 
former, and a servant, took their way to Arcadia. 
Florence had promised Howell she would finish a 
beautiful view she had commenced taking from a 
window in Mrs. Meredith’s room. She had men- 
tioned their intention to her father at breakfast, and 
he did not object, only advising them to take a 
servant with them, as, in the present state of the 
country, it would not be prudent to go unattended. 
He listened apparently without displeasure to Flo- 
rence’s account of Howell’s arrival and departure ; 
for he had sent her a short note, on leaving, by 
Thornton, who had, on hearing of his being in 
Lewistown, gone there to see his young master. 
The colonel merely observed “he was glad Captain 
Meredith was well, and that she was a good girl not 
to have disturbed him, as he was very busily en- 
gaged at that time.” He then kissed the young 
ladies, wishing them a pleasant day, and telling 
them not to let it be late in the evening when they 
returned, as they intended to spend the day. He 
went to the stables to look at his horses, and see 
how they were attended to. He had not been 
engaged long, when a servant came to tell him 
there were two gentlemen who wished to see him: 
“they had not sent their names.” He returned to 
the house, and entered the drawing-room, bowing 
slightly as he advanced, and closing the door after 
him. One of the officers approached, and, laying 
his hand on his shoulder, said— 

“ Gerald Sefton, I arrest you, in the name of the 
commonwealth, for high treason !” 

Colonel Sefton started back. 

“What mean you, sir,” he said, “ by this mock- 
ery? Of what treason am I accused?” 

“T do not wish to use violence, sir,” replied the 
officer; “but I arrest you by the order of General 
Van Rensselaer, and am ordered, likewise, to con- 
duct you to the fort. I hope you will go with us 
peaceably. We are also commissioned to examine 
your papers.” 

The unfortunate man turned white and red alter- 
nately, while Captain Morton spoke. Aftera pause, 
he replied, with a sarcastic smile— 

“T suppose resistance to such high authority were 
worse than useless. I will conduct you to the 
library, gentlemen, where you can examine my pa- 
pers. In the mean time, there is a favor I would 
ask: it is that my domestics may observe nothing 
in your manner which may lead them to suppose I 
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am arrested, as I do not wish my child’s peace of 
mind to be disturbed this night.” 

“We will certainly do anything in our power to 
avoid giving Miss Sefton pain,” they replied. 

Colonel Sefton led the way to the library. After 
remaining there for some time, they descended to- 
gether; and, as they were passing through the hall, 
the colonel called a servant and said— 

“When Miss Florence and Miss Aylmer return, 
tell them not to be the least uneasy, should I not be 
home to-night.” He then stepped into the carriage 
with the officers, and it immediately drove off. 

Tt was late that afternoon when the young ladies 
returned from the valley; the night set in dark and 
rainy. The colonel’s message had been delivered ; 
and, after tea, they had retired ‘to Florence’s room, 
where Mary occupied herself with her embroidery, 
while her cousin read aloud from a work in which 
they were both much interested. They had not been 
engaged long, when the door was suddenly thrown 
open, and Martha—an orphan girl of about sixteen, 
whom Florence had persuaded Mrs. Jones to en- 
gage as her deputy-assistant in the art of house- 
keeping—entered. 

“Oh, Miss Florence!” she exclaimed, “ Thornton 
has just come up from Lewistown, and says as how 
that Colonel Sefton has been ’rested for bein’ an 
Englishman, and is a goin’ to be shot dead to- 
morrow !” 

Florence heard no more, but fell back fainting. 
Mary sprung to her assistance. 

“ Oh, laws a massy, what shall I do?” cried Mar- 
tha. “TI have frightened her to death! Oh, what 
shall I do, Miss Mary ?” 

“Hand me a glass of water quickly, and pull the 
bell-cord,” said Miss Aylmer. 

In a few minutes, Alice, Miss Sefton’s maid, made 
her appearance. She was a kind-hearted, affection- 
ate English girl, who loved Florence dearly. 

“ She revives,” said Mary, after the usual restora- 
tives had been applied. 

Florence gazed wildly round, as if she had awaked 
from some painful dream. “ It is, indeed, reality !” 
said she, throwing her arms round her cousin’s 
neck; and, resting her head on her bosom, she wept 
and sobbed violently. 

“ Dear, dear Florence !” said Mary, pressing her 
closely to her, “ do not grieve so; it may be a false 
report.” 

“Oh, laws a massy! Oh, don’t cry so dreadfully, 
Miss Florence!” repeated Martha. “I guess as 
how it’s only a story, after all. Oh, what shall I 
do ?—what shall I do?” 

Alice whispered to her the best thing she could 
do would be to go down stairs until Miss Sefton 
was more composed, which advice she took. 

After the violence of her emotion had somewhat 
subsided, Florence rose, saying, “ Dearest Mary, I 
must be alone. I will soon return to you.” Enter- 
ing an adjoining chamber, she threw herself on her 
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knees and prayed fervently to that Being who never 
forsakes those who put their trust in Him. She 
felt her courage and strength of mind return after 
her prayer, and that she had a friend who was 
“mighty and able to save.” She sat consider- 
ing for a few minutes, and then returned to her 
room. 

“Dear Mary, this is what I have feared and 
dreamed of,” she said. “ But this is no time for me 
to give way to vain grief, when I am called upon to 
act. I am going down to the fort to plead for my 
father’s life; and, should I not succeed in that, to 
try and liberate him by other means.” 

“T will accompany you,” said Miss Aylmer. 

“No, dearest, no !” replied Florence; “ you could 
do no good. All you can do is to pray for me. I 
will only take Alice with me. Alice, you are will- 
ing to assist me ?” 

“My dear young lady, I will try to do it with my 
life,” she replied; “and I think I have courage to 
help you in any plan you judge best.” 

“T thought so, Alice. I felt I could put confi- 
dence in you. Now'tell Thornton I wish to see 
him.” 

Thornton’s story was the same in substance as 
that which Martha had repeated. Florence desired 
Alice “to go to her father’s wardrobe and bring her 
a suit of his clothes, with the case of pistols which 
were on a shelf in the upper part of it.” These she 
had put in a basket, with two bottles of wine and 
some crackers. 

“Now listen to me, Thornton,” she said. “T 
think you would run some little risk to serve me?” 

“Qh yes, Miss Florence,” replied the good- 
hearted black; “I will do anyting in de world for 
you, and to git Colonel Seffim free. Minesto, too, 
he tell me I mus’ say to you he help too.” 

“Ts Minesto here?” said Florence, her hopes 
brightening. 

“Yes, Miss Florence, he here.” 

“Well, then, Thornton, pay particular attention 
to what I say. First, go down to Caleb, and cell 
him to have the carriage ready as soon as possible ; 
then go to the boat—take Minesto with you, and do 
not let any one know what you are about—muffle 
the oars, and leave the Indian in her. Return here 
for this basket, which you will convey as privately 
as you can, and put on board; then row down to 
that cluster of trees that are on the bank, about a 
half mile from here. Now do you understand me 
perfectly, Thornton ?” continued Florence. 

“Yes, yes, Miss Florence, I understands. It is 
where Massa Howell put bis boat last time he come 
to Seffim Hill. I knows.” 

“You are right. Remain there until you hear 
from me. And now go quickly, Thornton.” 

“ Yes, miss, I do jis as you say,” replied he, has- 
tening to execute his orders. 

ie was one advantage Colonel Sefton pos- 

: it was the love of his servants. There was 
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searcely a member of his household that could be 
bribed to betray him. He was a kind master. Ca- 
leb, his coachman, had lived with him for years, 
and Florence well knew she could trust him. 

After making some alteration in her dress, and 
putting on a bonnet that nearly hid her face, she 
threw a large cloak round her person, and kissed 
poor Mary, saying, “Do not weep; God will help 
us!” then telling Mrs. Jones to be careful of her, 
she entered the carriage with Alice, and was soon 
on her way to the fort. It rained fast, and the 
night was dark; but for this she felt grateful, as 
she thought it might perhaps favor her purpose. 
Her heart beat violently, and, though she appeared 
ealm and collected outwardly, a thousand fears agi- 
tated her. She had told Alice her plan, and the 
part she was to take in it; yet her chief hope lay 
in the clemency of General Van Rensselaer, who, 
she thought, could not have the cruelty to have her 
father executed, even were he proved guilty of 
treason, as the plot—if he was concerned in one— 
must have been discovered before any mischief 
could have been effected. But Florence reasoned 
asawoman. She struggled hard to retain her self- 
possession when the carriage stopped at the fort. 
Oaleb dismounted, and informed the sentinel that a 
“lady wished to see the general.” After a little 
delay, an officer appeared, who conducted her and 
Alice to a small apartment, which seemed a sort of 
antechamber, and was very plainly furnished, A 
few moments elapsed, when he again appeared, 
saying that “ General Van Rensselaer would see the 
lady ;” and, opening the door that led to the next 
apartment, ushered Florence in. 

The general was seated at a table covered with 
books and papers, but rose as she entered and 
bowed. Too much agitated to speak, she threw 
back her bonnet from her face, when he exclaimed, 
“ Miss Sefton !” and, taking both her hands, led her 
te a chair. 

“TI am sorry I cannot say that I am glad to see 
you, my dear young lady,” he continued, 

“General Van Rensselaer, my father !—why has 
my father been arrested ?” 

“Believe me, Miss Sefton, your father was not 
arrested until the proofs of his treason were too 
glaring to be longer passed over. His papers and 
intercepted letters show that he has been holding a 
treasonable correspondence with the enemy. In- 
deed, on his trial, he scarcely denied it.” 

“ His trial !” ejaculated Florence. ‘ Has he then 
been already tried ?” 

“ There was every proof of his treason before his 
arrest; and he was tried this morning by a court 
martial. But, my dear’—— 

“ And his sentence !” cried Florence, springing to 
her feet and interrupting him — “his sentence, 
General Van Rensselaer! You have not sentenced 
my father to death? Oh!” cried she, throwing her- 
self passionately at his feet, as he did not answer— 








“oh, do not tell me he is sentenced to die! You 
would not, you could not be so eruel !” 
“ Rise, Miss Sefton, I cannot permit this. Rise ; 


you must not remain in that posture,” said the 
general, much affected. 

“No! no! I will not leave your feet until you 
tell me my father shall live !” she replied. 

“ But, my dear child” ——— 

“Yes, your dear ehild!” cried Florence, seizing 
the word. “ Only think, if I was your child, plead- 
ing to another for your life, how you would wish her 
petition should be answered !” 

“But I cannot listen to anything while you re- 
main kneeling,” said he. 

“Then you will listen to me ?” she said, rising and 
standing before him with clasped hands; her bon- 
net had been thrown back on her shoulders, and the 
thick glossy tresses of her brown hair escaping from 
their confinement hung round her like a veil. 
“You will hear me; I knew you would! I felt 
that you would be too merciful, too humane to de- 
prive a daughter of her only parent.” 

“Would to Heaven it were in my power to bid 
your father live!” said he. 

“ Not in your power! Oh, do not say so! do not 
say so! General Van Rensselaer, think there will 
a day come when you, too, will plead for merey be- 
fore Him who has said, ‘ Blessed are the merciful, 
for they shall obtain mercy.’ Then you will view 
things in a different light; then the recollection of 
this one act of mercy will shed sweet peace on your 
dying moments.” 

“ My God, this is dreadful!” said he. “Listen to 
me, Miss Sefton ; listen to me, my dear young lady. 
It would be almost as impossible for me to save 
your father’s life as it would be, were he already 
dead, to restore him to life again. I cannot save 
him !” 

Florence felt her senses reel, caught by the chair, 
and sank into it. The general opened the door, 
called Alice, and rushed from the room. Meeting 
an officer as he hurried along, he said to him— 

“Captain Bolton, you will see that that poor girl 
has an interview with her father. She will doubt- 
less request it. Let it be brief for both their sakes, 
not exceeding twenty minutes; but let it be also 
private. Poor child! poor child! I would not go 
through such another scene for the wealth of Peru.” 

Captain Bolton remained some time in the outer 
room, when Alice appeared at the door and said, 
“ Miss Sefton desired to know if she would be per- 
mitted to see her father ?” 

“Certainly,” he replied. 
duct her to him.” 

In a few moments, Florence came out, calm, but 
deathly pale, leaning on the arm of Alice. The 
officer stepped forward, offering his arm, which she 
declined with a bow, motioning him to proceed. 
He led them through several passages, until they 
entered one in which a sentry was pacing up and 
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down before a door barred and bolted, at which he 
stopped. The bolts were removed, and Florence 
entered, and it was again secured. The captain 
opened a door nearly opposite, telling Alice “she 
could remain there until Miss Sefton wanted her.” 

Twenty minutes elapsed, and a knock at the door 
told her that her services were required. She rapid- 
ly crossed the entry, and, as Florence came near 
tottering, as if greatly convulsed with grief, she 
pressed before the officer, and throwing her arm 
round her, as if to support her, effectually prevented 
him from aiding the lady. Colonel Sefton was 
seated with his arms resting on his knees, his face 
covered with his hands, and his hat drawn over his 
eyes. He looked the picture of despondency. Cap- 
tain Bolton showed the way to the carriage. He 
would again have offered his services in assisting 
Florence into it; but Caleb, the moment his young 
lady appeared, took her by the arm, and he and 
Alice lifted her in ; then, mounting his seat, he took 
the road to Sefton Hill. 


CHAPTER VII. 


On the night previous to the one on which Lazy 
O0’Lear left Lewistown with dispatches for Detroit, 
he was sentinel, the only one on the Niagara below 
Lewistown. In the early part of the night, he had 
gone up to Sefton Hill, where he held a long con- 
ference with the colonel, having procured his friend 
—Ashman, or Red Ashman, whom we have already 
mentioned—to take his place. He informed Colonel 
Sefton of his intended departure, and that he was 
going the next day, observing that, if he wished to 
write to Sir Edgar Lee, this would probably be the 
only opportunity he might have, before some en- 
gagement would take place between the Americans 
and English. It was not likely, he said, that he 
should return to Queenstown until after the sur- 
render of Michigan to the British; adding— 

“T have succeeded so well in frightening old Hull 
with the terrible threats of Sir Isaac Brock to let 
loose his savages on the whole garrison at Detroit, 
and to have his scalp carried on a pole at the head 
of the English army, that the old coward would 
creep into an egg-shell if he could. All that Gene- 
ral Brock has to do is to come and take possession. 
Your countrymen, colonel, owe me a deep debt of 
gratitude.” 

“Which they will no doubt repay,” replied he; 
“and I will detain you no longer than to write a 
few lines to Sir Edgar. I expected a communica- 
tion from him to-night. Did you not bring any ?” 

“None. You forget, sir, that itis yet too early for 
the boat to come over.” 

“Very true; I had forgotten. Well, let the let- 
ters, when they come, remain in the cavity; I will 
get them safely in the morning.” 
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Colonel Sefton wrote his letter, and gave it to 
Lazy O’Lear, who returned to his post and relieved 
his friend. A short time before midnight, a boat on 
the British side of the water appeared slowly float- 
ing along, when O’Lear immediately began going 
through his military exercise. The boat then came 
swiftly over, propelled by a pair of muffled oars, and 
glided noiselessly into a nook in the river, over- 
shadowed by a clump of large trees, whose branches 
nearly touched the water. Its occupant stepped on 
shore, and, stooping down, deposited a package of 
letters in a cavity at the root of one of the trees, 
taking out the letter from Colonel Sefton, which 
Lazy had placed there, then re-entered his boat, 
which, like a fairy bark, in a few moments was out 
of sight. 

This was the mode of communication between the 
English nobleman and Colonel Sefton. Lazy O’Lear 
contrived to let the latter know on what nights he 
would be sentinel. Every night the boat would ap- 
pear on the British side of the stream, but only when 
Lazy O’Lear commenced his exercises did it ven- 
ture to cross, as this was the signal that it would be 
safe. This could not have occurred had there been 
another sentinel on that side—the south side—of the 
town, between Lewistown and the Falls; but it was 
thought that one was sufficient there, as, about half 
way between Queenstown and the Falls, the whirl- 
pool is situated, and the Niagara is here pent up 
within a narrow channel not over a hundred yards 
in width, so that few boats would venture to cross 
near it, and, of course, there was little danger of an 
enemy from that side. 

Upon the disappearance of the boat, Lazy O’Lear 
possessed himself of the package of letters; and, 
when he was relieved by another sentinel, repaired 
immediately to General Van Rensselaer, and, giving 
him the packet, stated that he had accidentally ¢is- 
covered it in the cavity of the tree. The general 
recommended secrecy to the traitor, which was need- 
less, and he left for Detroit. That there existed 
traitors in the fort, the American General felt cer- 
tain; but as Lee, in his letter, had spoken of O’Lear 
as our trusty friend, “our messenger,” &c., as had 
been insisted on by that worthy as one of the condi- 
tions on which he would serve his employers, he 
was not suspected. Sir Edgar also spoke of the 
surrender of Hull’s army as certain; though he did 
not state explicitly that General Hull held any 
treasonable correspondence with General Brock, but 
as if he thought him a coward. He dwelt chiefly on 
what was uppermost in his thoughts, that the colo- 
nel should either persuade, or, if 'y, compel 
Florence to accompany them to England, and the 
means to effect this. But in the packet was a letter 
from Sir Isaac Brock himself, thanking Colonel Sef- 
ton for the valuable information he had given him 
of the best of ding in taking Lewis- 
town, of the number of men in garrison, &e. &c. 
This was decided proof of his treason. 
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Van Rensselaer would have had him arrested at 
once, had not Sir Edgar Lee stated in his letter that 
it would be most prudent now to discontinue their 
correspondence until General Brock advanced to 
Lewistown ; and, as he was very desirous of dis- 
covering who were leagued with the colonel, he 
thought it best to leave him at large, having him 
closely watched, and all that he associated with. 
He had immediately, on discovering the treason, 
written to General Dearborn an account of the 
whole affair, one which greatly agitated him, as he 
both loved and esteemed Henry Sefton highly, and 
had, but a few days previous to the discovery, sent 
him on to Sackett’s Harbor with dispatches; and, 
when Howell arrived, was hourly expecting his re- 
turn. He knew of Captain Meredith’s attachment 
to Florence, and resolved not to inform him of the 
matter, but to permit him to return to Detroit with- 
out waiting for Henry’s return, sending General 
Hull word that, when news from headquarters ar- 
rived, he would transmit it to him by Lieutenant 
Sefton ; thus securing the absence of both young 
men during what he knew must take place, the trial 
and execution of Colonel Sefton. Poor Henry! 
this would be a dreadful blow to him, and the kind 
general felt much sympathy for the young soldier, 
of whose loyalty it was impossible to doubt ; indeed, 
no one who looked upon his frank, open counte- 
nance, the high, broad brow, the deep blue eye 
sparkling with intelligence and depth of feeling, 
with his noble, though slender figure, could har- 
bor the doubt that truth and sincerity had there a 
dwelling-place. Henry was more free and commu- 
nicative in his disposition, being younger, and hav- 
ing seen less of the world than Howell. Truthful 
and noble-minded himself, he had not learned, what 
a knowledge of the world so soon teaches, to distrust; 
and this blow would, the general feared, have a 
stunning effect. 

The messenger sent with an account of Colonel 
Sefton’s treason to General Dearborn now arrived 
with his answer, and still Henry did not make his 
appearance. But, the very day of his father’s trial, 
just after Florence’s painful interview with Van 
Rensselaer, a countryman came, bringing the dis- 
patches he had expected by Henry, who stated that 
the lieutenant had been thrown from his horse about 
half way between Lewistown and Sackett’s Harbor, 
was badly bruised, and had an arm broken ; he was 
now lying at his house unable to move, and had en- 
gaged him to bring the ietters on to the fort. The 
general almost uttered a prayer of thankfulness at 
the accident, which had saved him from the agoniz- 
ing knowledge of what was to take place. 

General Dearborn, in answer to Van Rensselaer, 
ordered Colonel Sefton to be immediately arrested 
and tried by a court martial, and, if found guilty, 
shot; adding that he felt deeply for Lieutenant Sef- 
ton, who had, only the morning that he had received 
the news of his father’s treason, left for Lewi: own, 
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and that it was solely in consideration of Ais worth 
and patriotism that he was to be shot, instead of 
being hanged, as he richly deserved, as the letters 
proved him to be a spy as well as traitor. 

He was, accordingly, as we have seen, brought 
down to.the fort. The court was already formed. 
It consisted of General Van Rensselaer and the 
principal officers of the regiment. His papers, 
which had been seized, fully proved his guilt. Ina 
copy of a letter addressed to General Brock, he in- 
formed him, after the English had possession of 
Michigan, and, as a matter of course, after the sur- 
render of Lewistown, his intention was to visit Eng- 
land, taking both Florence and Mary with him, as 
he felt sure such a measure would have the effect of 
causing Henry to follow, and “Florence, he hoped, 
to forget her Yankee lover,” as he chose to call Cap- 
tain Meredith. 

After the letters had been read before the court, 
the colonel, who had scarcely spoken a word, re- 
quested if he might be informed who had discovered 
the package. When told it was Lazy O’Lear, 
“ Double-dyed traitor!” he exclaimed, with vehe- 
mence ; and he then informed the court that O’Lear 
was the agent employed ; but it was too late, he had 
already escaped. The result of the trial is already 
known. He was sentenced to be shot, between the 
hours of eleven and twelve o’clock, the day following. 

Colonel Sefton felt assured that revenge was the 
motive that prompted Lazy O’Lear to betray him. 
Some months previous, when the colonel first opened 
a treasonable correspondence with the English 
through his means, he had the presumption to ask 
for an introduction to Miss Aylmer, and permission 
from him, as her guardian, to pay his addresses to 
that lady. Indignation too strong for words, at the 
proposal, at first filled the breast of her proud uncle. 
Mary, the niece of his departed and still loved Isa- 
bel, the lovely, the gifted, wealthy Mary Aylmer, 
one that even he, with all his pride, was delighted 
to think of as the future bride of Henry, and whom 
he would rather call his daughter than any princess 
in existence; that such a creature as Lazy O’Lear 
—his tool, whom, though he employed, ho despised 
from his heart—a fawning sycophant, without 
wealth, education, or any qualities mental or per- 
sonal, to recommend him—should have the presump- 
tion to aspire to her hand! It was too much ; and, 
after the first shock—if I may use the expression— 
of astonishment was over, he poured upen the un- 
fortunate sergeant such a torrent of contempt and 
invective as roused all the fierce hate and malice of 
his nature. 

“Colonel Sefton,” he said, his little black eyes 
glaring like two coals of fire, “I will bear this no 
longer! I have you in my power, sir! Do you re- 
member the letters you gave to Captain Henry ?* 





* It is known to most American readers that Captain 
John Henry, of the United States army, and afterwards of 
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There they are !” said he, taking a packet from his 
coat pocket; “and there is that in them that will 
hang you as high as Haman! Either a promise in 
writing of Miss Aylmer’s hand, or the American 
government shall know that Captain Henry made at 
least one traitor. You have your choice !” 

The colonel was seated at a table, with a drawer 
partly opened before him. He sat composedly look- 
ing at Lazy O’Lear while he spoke. “You have 
your choice !” repeated he, looking down exultingly 
on the packet. In the twinkling of an eye, the 
colonel’s hand, thrown like a dart across the table, 
had seized the letters, and almost as quickly they 
were in the fire. At the same moment, drawing a 
pistol from the drawer of the table, he said— 

“So you were the robber and traitor that extract- 
ed the letters from Captain Henry’s portmanteau; 
and, bold thief as you are, you have dared to ac- 
knowledge it! Do not stir,” he continued ; “for, 
if you do, I fire !” holding up the pistol at the same 
time. 

“Oh, do not kill me, Colonel Sefton !” said he; 
for he had been taken so by surprise, that he had 
stood perfectly motionless during the transaction. 
“Do not kill me; I will not betray you.” 

“No, you will not betray me,” replied the colonel, 
with a scornful laugh, “because you have not the 
power. But, suppose J let the ‘American govern- 
ment know’ that you have brought me this letter 





Canada, was employed by Sir James Craig, the Governor 
of Canada, to raise a party in the New England States of 
those opposed to the restrictions laid on commerce by the 
American government, from which they were to separate, 
and to form a political alliance with Great Britain. But he 
did not suoceed. 
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from General Brock” — the first he had received ; 
‘‘who then will hang as high as Haman ?” 

“T only said so to try’———said Lazy O’Lear. 

“To try,” interrupted the colonel, “if you could 
frighten me.” Then, after a pause, he added, 
“Come, let us understand each other. Your object 
is money ; as for Miss Aylmer, never let me hear her 
name pass your lips. I may perhaps have said 
some hard things to you; but let them pass. As I 
said, you want money; I need your services, and 
will reward you liberally; but any attempt at be- 
traying what is intrusted to you, and your life will 
pay the forfeit, though I die the moment after. Do 
you understand ?” 

“T do. Money is certainly my object; as for the 
girl” 

“ Silence !” said Colonel Sefton. 
touch again on that subject.” 

“T would only say,” he replied, “that gold is bet- 
ter than love; and that the lady’s money was her 
principal charm with me.” 

The colonel’s eyes flashed fire at this audacious 
answer—though it was said in a sort of deprecating 
tone, as if it were the want of money alone that 
caused his presumption ; but Sefton restrained him- 
self, however, as he thought that, to carry out his 
plans, Lazy O’Lear’s services were indispensable ; 
besides, he felt perfectly sure that he could not be- 
tray him without implicating himself, so he merely 
replied— 

“ Well, well, I have promised you money, if you 
are faithful; and you have reason to know that I 
am not niggardly.” 

How faithful he proved has been shown to the 
reader. 





“Do not dare 


(To be concluded.) 





POETRY. 


SPRING ON THE PRAIRIES. 
BY R. C. BIERCE. 


How softly breaks the light of dew-gemm’d morn 
Upon this wide-spread plain of living green, 

So beautifully fringed with blossoming thorn, 
And wavy with the shade of dark ravine! 
There, sparkling in the early light, are seen 

The rainbow’s hues reflected from the flowers, 
Half hidden by their deep and leafy screen, 

All glist’ning with the drops of pearly showers, 

That softly fade in tears upon Night’s silent hours. 


How sweetly, clearly, on the ear now falls 
The gushing music of the wild bird’s song, 
Whose deepest harmony no worldly care inthralls ; 
Oh! lightsome, gladsome swell his notes along, 
Poured from a bosom that ne’er suffered wrong; 
Gay as the sunshine of this bursting Spring 
Are the tuneful warblers of this woody throng, 
Whose cheery notes o’er wild and prairie ring, 
Light as the plumes that rest upon the shining wing. 
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The south wind, flitting o’er the wavy grass, 
Bears the fresh fragrance of the flowering dell, 
Blent with the shadows of light clouds that pass, 
In darkened images, o’er each slope and swell, 
Kissing the bright beauty of the wild harebell, 
Yet leaves no footprint of its steps so light 
On the green turf, or where the cool springs well 
Their bubbling waters in a fountain bright, 
That lulls the ear by day and sings in dreams of night 


And this is in the Spring, the glorious Spring, 
When life is mantling on all things we see, 
And breathing Nature, on triumphant wing, 
Soars upward, buoyant with vitality ; 
The heart will lighten, though sad Destiny 
Press on its pulse with an unbroken chain, 
And seek to bind us to the budding earth! 
May break away, nor heed the mortal pain, 
For spring within the heart should hold eternal reign! 


We 


Most glorious Spring! that lifts from earth the shroud 
Which chilled the beating of her bloodless breast, 
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By genial drops distilled from some lone cloud 
That rose in softness in the sunlit west— 
I greet thee with a bounding heart, though pressed 
With care: and when thy swelling tide is o’er, 
And thy rich robe with autumn woe is dressed— 
When wintry winds wail out their mourning roar, 
Wilt thou awake to all this teeming life once more? 
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This breath of flowers, this song of summer bird, 
This balmy breeze upon the aching brow, 
Come on the soul like some remembered word 
That wakes the pest and makes the pale cheeks glow 
With feelings that dwell not in the bosom now! 
The Past! the Past! Life has no annual spring 
To bud our perished flowers, and make them grow; 
No hand to bind the harp’s long-broken string, 
Or plume for loftier flight the fading, drooping wing! 


A SKETCH. 
BY R. T. CONRAD. 


Sue knelt by her lover’s gory bed, 
For his life was fast receding; 

On her panting breast she pillowed his head, 
And essayed to staunch its bleeding. 


“Oh, look on me, love!” But he heeded not; 
“ Oh, tell me thou art not dying!” 

He heard but the far-off battle shot; 
He saw but the foeman flying. 


“ Rise, fly with me, Albert!” But vainly she wept, 
And twined her white arms around him; 

For far on the war-blast his roused spirit swept, 
And the battle speli still bound him. 


He raised from her breast: “(On, comrades, on!” 
The hot blood gushed as he started; 

“Oh, calm thee, my Albert—the battle is done!” 
“On! on!” and his spirit departed. 


One wild look of terror the maiden cast 
On the form of her lifeless lover; 

One look—’twas the saddest, the loveliest, last— 
One throb—and the struggle was over. 


Her head on the breast of her hero sank low; 
No sobs her sufferings betoken ; 

And the dew gathered thick on her pale, cold brow, 
Cold—cold, for her brave heart was broken! 


SONNET.—THE PARTHENON. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Sri is thy Parthenon, fair Grecia! seen 
Upon the templecrowned Acropolis— 
An image of true majesty is this, 
Thy virgin’s fane. For ages hath she been 
Opposing her broad brow to winds of time, 
Than Nature’s self more lasting. Athens! weep, 
The skillful builders are in death asleep, 
Who reared thy world-famed monument, sublime— 
Which yet with “wingless victory” proudly stands, 
While mighty empires sunk have in decay, 
And rivers have been dried, and fruitful lands 
Reduced to barrenness. Erst, day by day, 
Up yon so sacred steep, in graceful train, 
Went thy fair maidens to Minerva’s wondrous fane. 
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We come again with many an old and well-remembered lay, 

That breathes of hours long since gone by, and scenes now 
passed away, 

To meet as when in life’s first days of happiness we met, 

And think of younger, brighter years, we never may forget. 


ABSENT FRIENDS. 


BY WILLIAM H. HART. 


We come again—but not as when we came in days of old; 

For many a brow has paled since then, and many a heart 
grown cold: 

And many a young voice thrills no more with each remem- 
bered tone— 

The lips that breathed sweet music, and the eyes that 
smiled, are gone. 


They tell us some are toiling where the palm in beauty 
waves— 

Their dwellings ’neath the burning sun, and there, per- 
chance, their graves ; 

And some amid the ruined tombs, that fade on foreign 
plains— 

But naught of theirs, save memory, around their homes 
remains. 


And one departed with the flowers, when leaves were fall 
ing slow— 

When summer winds, among the trees, had sung a farewell 
low 

We bore her to her lowly home, beneath an autumn sky, 

And wept that one so pure and good should e’en thus early 
die. 





A few, perhaps, to view the scenes of childhood’s years 
may come, 

To linger round the hallowed spot that once they called 
their home ; 

But years have stamped each wandering brow with many 
a trace of pain— 

And never, as of old we met, shall gather we again. 


Orem 


Then breathe a song for absent friends, the beautiful, the 
gay; 

A requiem for the fair young girl who early passed away; 

A lay for wanderers far and lone o’er foreign mount and 
plain, 

And shed a farewell tear for those we ne’er may see again. 





MY CHILDHOOD’S HOME. 


BY J. 8. WILSON. 


My childhood’s home! my childhood’s home! 
How mem’ry yet returns to thee, 
Though severed far from all the ties 
That bound thy boyish scenes to me! 
What though my wayward course has been 
Through all the varied climes of earth, 
Yet none were half so dear io me 
As that bright land that gave me birth. 


ee 


The spicy gales from Ceylon’s groves 
May make the wastes of ocean smile; 
And India’s waves may bear the bark 
To some enchanting summer isle; 
But dearer far to me the storm 
That howls among my native pines, 
Than Nature's spicy laden breath, 
When she in summer’s robe reclines, 
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And fairer is the little stream 
That, frantic, leaps adown the steep, 
Than all the phosphorescent waves 
That hold their revels on the Geep. 
Bright vale! thou spot that gave me birth, 
Though far remote, I love thee still; 
E’en here, where verdure decks the earth, 
I long for thy dear mountains’ chill! 


And, 0 that I could meet again 
The friends that once I met in youth, 
To revel there as once we did 
In childhood’s haleyon days of truth! 
I then might smile—perhaps be gay, 
Which here I never more can be, 
Since all the world has failed to gain 
The love I owe, bright vale, to thee. 
Lewistown, Pa. 


THE PILGRIM’S ARRIVAL AT HOME. 


BY GEORGE JOHNSON. 


O’ER a desert, all lonely and dreary, 
Still onward, from day to day, 

A wayworn pilgrim and weary, 
Wended his desolate way : 

The sun and simoom unheeding, 
He journeyeth still on his track ; 

Though torn are his feet and bleeding, 
The traveler turneth not back. 


Cheer thee up, pilgrim, cheer thee! 
Fear not the dangers around! 

For lo! on thy pathway, and near thee, 
A resting-place soon will be found. 

*Tis gained by the pilgrim—behold him !— 
Joy beameth now on his face; 

Gather ’round his friends, and enfold him 
In a cordial, a welcome embrace. 


Now there is not to remind him 
Of the way he has journeyed o’er 

Forgot are the dangers behind him— 
He thinks of the desert no more. 

Happiness ceaseless, and gladness, 
Pilgrim, belong to thee now; 

Nor sorrow, nor grief, nor sadness 
Shall e’er again sit on thy brow. 

* * * * * 

The world is the solitude dreary 
That journeyed the pilgrim in; 

The Christian ’s the traveler weary, 
The danger around him is sin ; 

The place where he rested was Heaven— 
Forever his pilgrimage o’er ; 

The embrace of the saints was given 
Pilgrims who had gone before. 


THE COUNTRY GRAVEYARD. 


Bury me where a lone tree will spread 
Its cooling shade o’er my lowly head, 
That its with’ring leaves each year may rest 
On the grassy mound above my breast; 
The winds will rustle its branches free, 
And breathe a requiem soft for me. 

Bury me there, oh, bury me there! 
VOL. XLIV.—27 


GRATIAS. 
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Bury me where, at each coming spring, 
Bright birds on its budding boughs may sing 
In their sweetest strains, so gay, so free, 
While the groves resound with melody : 
Methinks from the spirit-land they come, 
With their songs to cheer the silent tomb. 
Bury me there, oh, bury me there! 


Bury me where, from their wintry tomb, 

The flowers burst forth in their sunny bloom ; 

Let ivies twine and the mosses creep 

Where lies my dust in its dreamless sleep ; 

Sweet emblems all, that the blest shall rise 

To fadeless glory beyond the skies. 

Bury me there, oh, bury me there! 

Carrollton, Greene Co., Tl. N. 


ELSINEUR. 
BY NADEZHDA. 


Tue evening shades were creeping 
The still blue waters o’er, 

When, in thy placid beauty, 
I saw thee, Elsineur! 

The sky was glorious o’er us, 
And lovely ’twas to see 

The mellow tints thus glancing 
Upon each green-leaved tree! 

And I gazed until deep twilight 
The scene had glided o’er, 

And in the dim dark shadow 
Thou wert fairer, Elsineur! 


We saw each tiny cottage 
With its vines all clustered round, 
And the fragrant summer flowers 
Within the garden bound ; 
And we saw the gray old tower 
Of the good prince Hamlet, 
And where the guilty Claudius 
His brother's life-blood spilt ; 
And I wondered if it stalketh, 
The tristful ghost of yore, 
Within the grim old tower 
Of thy castle, Elsineur. 


But our bark, it had no moments 
To spare, old town, for thee! 

And the winds our sails soon wafted 
Far toward the Northern Sea; 

And ere the light of morning 
Upon the waters gleamed, 

While in our berths, all calmly, 
We travelers lay and dreamed, 

Swift o’er the waves we glided, 
And I may never more 

See thee, in the gray twilight, 
Old Danish Elsineur! 

On board brig Helen, July 14th. 


DEO GRATIAS. 
BY D. H. B. 


TuHan«s to the Power Benign, that life doth give, 
That ‘twas my lot ’mid rural scenes to live 

Through childhood’s years; that on my earlicst hour 
The “mighty Mother” laid her spell of power, 
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Bidding me look on hills and mountains high, 
Whose summits blue seemed neighbors of the sky— 
On rivers rolling with majestic flood, 

And rambling brooks of sportive-seeming mood— 
On primitive forests with weird voices haunted, 
That with a pleasing awe the spirit daunted, 
Whose dim, lone glens and deep recesses green 
Showed here a solemn, there a lovely scene, 

Where the strong storm-wind and the gentie breeze 
Drew various music from the stirring trees— 

On the rich pomp the changeful Seasons wore 

As each successively Earth’s sceptre bore; 

And thus that my young soul boon Nature fed 
With choicest sights and sounds for daily bread! 


Long years have passed ; and I have walked, sad-hearted, 
In many a funeral train of joys departed; 

And I have stood upon life’s desolate heath, 

Bare of all green and scourged by Winter's breath; 
Yet the fair scenes in those young hours impressed 
Remain as yet unfaded in my breast, 

And not a natural sight or sound but still 

With the old rapture can my bosom thrill; 

So that, where’er my fortune bids me rove, 

Around me still rise objects of my love; 

Nor can Fate’s sorest stress despoil me quite, 

So God’s bright earth and sky salute my sight; 
And, long as rippling stream, and rustling tree, 
And heaving ocean’s voice are left to me, 

I yet must count the simple boon, To Livz, 

Right worth possessing—worthy God to give! 


THE WANDERER. 
BY J. J. BAKER. 


Jesus, Shepherd, from thy side 
Far I’ ve strayed without a guide: 
Rugged are the paths I tread— 
Dark the heavens overhead. 


Length’ning, as I onward stray, 
Boundless stretch the hills away ; 
Endless wilds around me spread— 
Slow and halting is my tread. 


AsI climb the steeps alone, 
Echoes far my plaintive moan ; 
Lost and faint, athirst I go, 
Weary, wand’ring child of woe 


Darkness now, serene and still, 
Sits enthroned on every hill; 
Starless is night's canopy, 
Rayless all the world to me. 


From the gloomy shades below 
Comes the how! of savage foe; 
And around the rugged steeps 
Loud the gusty night-wind sweeps. 


Horror freezes all my blood, 
Chains my feet upon the road; 
Reckless grown, I drink despair, 
None, alas! the cup to share. 


Saviour, shall I longer rove 
From thy people and thy love? 
For the honor of thy name, 
Oh! my erring feet reclaim! 


; 
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Ope the fountains of my heart, 
Cause the tears of grief to start! 
Bring me from my wand’ring home, 
From thee never more to roam! 


AN EASTERN SCENE. 
FROM VICTOR HUGO, BY K. 


Minst tow’r-flanked walls, whose base the Bosph’rus laves, 
An open lattice courts the grateful breeze, 
And there the young Sultana sits, and sees 

The moonlight sporting with the purple waves, 
And circling the dusk isles with silvery wreaths. 


*Neath her rosy fingers why doth the guitar 
Suddenly cease to vibrate? What harsh sound 
Startles the fair one? Is it the rebound 

Of a deep-fraught galley’s bending oars, from the far 
ZEgean, to some Turk.sh harbor bound ? 


Is it the cormorant that, with sudden plunge, 
Dives, and then, rising, shakes from his bronzed wings 
The tide in pearl-like drops? Is’t a ghoul that flings 
Some tower’s down-toppling crest, with spiteful lunge, 
Into the deep? Why pause the trembling strings? 


Nor Turkish galley, with long, bending oars, 
From the far Hgean; nor cormorant with bronzed wings 
Suddenly diving; nor a ghoul down flings, 

Into the deep beneath, embattled towers : 
From a low archway, lo! a light skiff springs! 


Two men heave o’er its freight. The lady sees, 
Adown the smooth slope of the parting tide, 
What seems a human form distinctly glide. 

The moon is sporting with the purple seas, 
And pouring floods of radiance far and wide. 


THE ARTIST’S DREAM. 


A PAINTER is gazing, in revery deep, 
Upon a canvas cold and gray— 
Though wide awake seeming, 
In truth he is dreaming 
Of things far away; 
And, though wild birds are singing, 
And merry voices are ringing, 
And al] nature’s beauty in the warm sun is gleaming; 
Though the waterfall is dashing, 
And the pretty brook plashing— 
It all does not move him, for still he is dreaming 


“Oh! what is thy dream, father? tell it to me!” 

Cried a sweet little cherub, with merry blue eyes; 

And, from his dream waking, 
And his magic brush taking, 
He sketched on the canvas a deep, wide sea— 

And, beyond it, a fairy land of green shores and blue skies, 
Where wild birds are singing much sweeter than here; 
Where merry voices are ringing, undisturbed by a care— 
And all Eden’s beauty in the sun of heaven is gleaming; 

Where the waterfall murmurs soft as a song, 

And the brook’s silver waters, as they ripple along, 
Reflect the bright glances of angel-eyes beaming. 


“Such is the dream of your father, my son, 
And vain would it be with colors to paint: 
If you wish a picture, yourself paint one; 
Your soul for your canvas—a life free from taint.” 

















MODEL COTTAGE. 





A Cottage of one story, with four rooms, a kitchen, 
back kitchen, and other conveniences. 


Accommodation.—There are a large lobby, a; and 
kitchen, 5; with a closet between; bedroom, c; 
parlor from the lobby, d; three bedrooms, e, f, and } 
g 3 cow-house, cellars and place for wood, h; dairy, 
i; pantry, k; and water-closet, J. 

Construction.—The walls may be formed of mud, 
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because they have nothing to carry but their own 
weight and that of the roof. The weight on them 
of the roof, which is thatched, is diminished on three 
sides by the columns of the verandah. Such a 
design is very suitable for brick on edge walls. 

General Estimate.—Cubic contents, 29,348 cubie 
feet; at 10 cents per foot $2,934 80, at five cents 
$1,467 40. 
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EMBROIDERED SACHET. 
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Materials.—Three-eighths of a yard of very rich 
brown or purple satin; three-quarters of a yard of 
white silk. Two yards deep silk fringe to match 
with the satin, fine gold bullion, pearl beads, and 
green Berlin embroidery silk of four shades. 

The design should be drawn very accurately on a 
sheet of post paper; and then all the outlines 
pricked with a coarse needle or stiletto, so that the 
pattern appears clearly marked in the pin-holes so 
made. Lay this paper over the satin, so that the 
design may be exactly in the proper place, and put 
weights round to prevent it from being removed. 
Strew some fine pounce, or pounded flake-white, 
over the paper ; and, with a flat paper stump, rub it 
over the pin-holes. Remove the paper lightly, and 
the design will appear on the satin ; it must then be 
marked with a fine sable brush, dipped in a solu- 
tion of a flake-white and milk. 

Should the embroidery be on white satin, fine 
charcoal may be used for the first marking, and In- 
dian ink for the second. The satin must then be 
stretched tightly on a frame, the sides being hem- 
med, and fastened to the tapes, and the selvages 
laced. 

The leaves in the pattern are all to be worked in 
three shades of green silk; but, for some of them, 
the three lightest should be used, omitting the 
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darkest, and, for the remainder, the lightest shade 
may be left out. The darkest shade of each leaf is 
the one that should be first worked, from the fibre 
towards the edge. The stitches should be of un- 
equal length, so that the next shade may blend and 
harmonize with the first, which it will not do if 
harsh-marked lines define the extent of each shade. 
The shape of the leaf is carefully marked in the last 
shade, which is to be the lightest. 

The stems are entirely formed of gold bullion, as 
are also the fibres. The bullion is cut into lengths, 
and fastened on the satin by a thread of silk of the 
same hue running through it. For very fine and 
delicate parts, a single thread of bullion is thus laid 
on; but where the stem is to be more solid, short 
pieces are cut, and laid successively along the line, 
each one being partly by the side of the preceding 
one, in the manner seen in the engraving. The 
clusters of grapes are formed in pearls, threaded on 
white silk, and the lines crossing each other in 
every direction. This has a much better effect than 
putting on each bead separately, which causes a 
flat, unnatural appearance. 

When the embroidery is done, it may be removed 
from the frame; but, should it be worked on vel- 
vet—the pile of which is apt to get flattened—take 
a warm iron and pass it lightly and rapidly over the 








EMBROIDERED SCREENS. 








back of the velvet, before it is taken from the frame. 
The face will then be found renovated. 

The lining and pockets, of white silk, must be 
quilted, with two thicknesses of flannel within them. 
It must then be made up, and trimmed completely 
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round with deep silk fringe. Initials may be worked 
with gold bullion in the centre; or they may be of 
silk. In the former case, the plainest old English 
letters look better than anything more fanciful ; but 
for silk embroidery they can scarcely be of too de- 
corative a design. 





EMBROIDERED SCREENS. 





Amone the many revivals of old fashions which 
have been made of late years, may be reckoned the 
embroidered screen, a pattern of which is here given. 
This very elegant little ornament is generally worked 
on white satin, with colored silk ; and, when this is 
the case, the satin is lined and sewed to a piece of 
tape, which is bound round it, and by means of 
which it is stretched tight toa frame. The mode 
of embroidering the pattern is not very difficult, the 
principal care being required to keep the silk from 
twisting and curling up, which it is very apt to do. 
The mode of selecting and arranging the silks must 
depend, in a great measure, upon the taste and skill 
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of the embroiderer ; but the best way is to draw the 
pattern of the proper size, to color it from natural 
flowers, and then to imitate the colors as nearly as 
possible with shades of silk. For those who have 
no skill in embroidery, the vattern may be worked 
either in Berlin wool or silk, upon silk canvas, with- 
out attempting to fill up the background, which 
would make it too heavy. Whatever material the 
screen may be worked in, it is generally lined with 
plain silk at the back; the back and front being 
sewn together, and finished by a piece of cord being 
sewn round the edge. 
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CROCHET. 





THe pattern shown may be worked as a square The ground is worked in treble open crochet, and 
of a counterpane, or used for any other purpose. the pattern in close long stitch. 








Figs. 1 and 2 are easy reclining chairs for a | covered with morocco leather, with button tufts, and 
library, parlor, or other sitting-room. They are , are very easytosit upon. Fig. 3 is a stool of cast iron. 











PATTERNS FOR SILK EMBROIDERY. 
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LA FRIVOLITE. 
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A Collar with Rosettes and large Leaves upon Net. 


Make eighteen leaves and fourteen rosettes ; also 
one hundred and twenty single loops, each one of 
twenty-six knots. The whole must be placed on a 
piece of Brussels-net, fixed upon colored paper, on 
which the design has been traced. The ends of the 
threads should be left to the rosettes and the large 
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seaves, and then these should be sewed over and 
over, so as to make the tendrils and stalks. The 
open work in the centre of the leaves is done with a 
needle in the usual way. On the outside of the 
collar, the whole is finished with a neat border 
made of tape, in the same manner as has been be- 
fore directed. 





PATTERNS FOR 


SILK EMBROIDERY. 


™%, Useful Patterns for Working 
\ in Cord, Silk, and Muslin. 


TueEse are what are called 
endless patterns, to be worked 


in cord. 


These fashions 
broidering the 


VN 


for em- 
borders of 


cloaks, pelisses, sacques, &c., 
on merino, or fine cassimere, 
or flannel, with silk, are to be 
wrought with coarse or fine 
silk, or with a mixture of the 
two, according to the degree 
of intricacy or simplicity in 
the parts of the pattern. 

To facilitate the work, we 
can furnish casts from the 


original wood-cuts of these 
By chalking the 
raised figure on the cast, the 


designs. 


design may be stamped on the 
cloth, and the whole trouble 
of tracing or drawing on tis- 
sue paper saved. One of our ‘ 
correspondents uses printer's 
ink, instead of chalk, in put- 
ting the design on merino. 
This requires skill and care to 
’ \ avoid soiling the cloth. 
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KNITTED BERRIES AND FRUIT. 


HOLLY AND ITS BERRIES. 


BERRY. 


Cast on twelve stitches on three needles (No. 20*), 
four on each needle, with a bright shade of China 
silk, wound double, or rather fine purse twist single ; 
knit eight or nine plain rounds, break the silk a few 
inches from the work, gather all the stitches with a 
sewing needle, make on a double wire a little ball 
of scarlet wool, about the size of a pea, introduce 
this ball in the knitted berry, draw tight the silk 
with which the stitches are gathered, and fasten 
it at the top upon the woolen ball. Gather the 
stitches of the other aperture round the wire, draw 
the silk tght, pass the needle through the berry, so 
as to bring it to the top; fold a piece of black floss 
silk in two, place it across the top of the berry, cross 
over it the silk threaded in your needle, pass the 
needle back through the berry, from the top to the 
bottom, draw it tight, fasten off neatly, and cover 
the little stem with brownish red silk or wool split. 


LEAVES. 


Several shades and sizes are required to make a 
handsome branch. The following receipt is for a 
middle-size leaf :— 

Two needles, No. 19. 
good size purse twist. 

First row.—Make one, knit one. 

Second row.—Make one, purl two. 

Third row.—Make one, knit three. 

Fourth row.—Make one, purl four. 

Fifth row.—Make one, knit two, make one, knit 
one, make one, knit the remainder of the row. 

Siath row.—Make one, purl the row, and continue 
in alternate knitted and purled rows, making one 
stitch before, and one after the middle stitch in the 
knitted row, and one at the beginning of every row, 
knitted or purled. 

When you have about eighteen or nineteen 
stitehes on the needle, after the purled row, cast off 
five stitches in the beginning of the next front or 
knitted row, and as many in the beginning of the 
purled row. Then resume the alternate knitted and 
purled rows, increasing as before. As the scallops 
of the middle of the leaves are larger than those of 
either oxtremity, increase to twenty-six or twenty- 
eight stitches, and cast off six or seven on each side. 
Four scallops are generally enough; the largest 


Cast on one stitch with 





* Cornucopia Gauge. 








leaves may have five. Then split in three a needle- 
ful of the same quality of silk, but a brighter and 
more yellow shade, cover a wire with one of the 
threads, and with another sew it neatly round the 
leaf, making the scallops as sharply pointed as pos- 
sible. Sew another wire folded in two, and also 
covered with silk, along the back of the middle ner- 
vure ; then across this, from the point of one scallop 
to the extremity of the opposite one, a bit of leto, 
not covered, the ends of which you allow to protrude 
a little, in imitation of the pricks of the holly. 


MISTLETOE AND ITS BERRIES. 


BERRIES. 


Make the berries in white China silk, exactly like 
those of the holly; the little spot at the top brown 
instead of black ; no stem. 


LEAF. 


Two needles, No. 19. Cast on three stitches with 
green wool or silk of a very yellowish shade. Knit 
four ribbed* rows, make one stitch at the beginning 
of each of the two following rows, then four ribbed 
rows without increase, and two with increase at the 
beginning; repeat this once more. You have then 
nine stitches on the needle. Work four ribbed rows 


} and two rows, decreasing one stitch at the beginning 


of these two last rows; repeat four ribbed rows with- 
out decreasing, and two decreasing rows, till five 
stitches only remain, then work two rows without 
decreasing, decrease one stitch at the beginning of 
the following row, and cast off the next row. Take 
a piece of the common green wire used by artificial 
flower makers, and sew it neatly round the leaf. 

Then take a piece of wire, cover the middle about 
the length of half an inch with a lighter shade of the 
same wool; fold the wire in two, twist some wool 
round the top, so as to make a kind of little knob, 
place it between two leaves, fasten them face to face ; 
add to the stem a bit of spring wire, about two or 
three inches long ; give the stem its proper thickness 
with a little cotton wool, and cover it with green 
wool. 

Four or five sprays like this, on the top of a com- 
mon stem, with two berries, back to back, in the 
centre, make & pretty bough. 





* Ribbing is made by knitting alternately one plain and 


2 ome purled stitch: every row is alike. 











EBITGRS 


American Artists IN Rome.—<A recent letter from our 
correspondent, for several past years a resident in the 
“Eternal City,” informs us that there are now between 
twenty and thirty American artists studying in Rome. 
The greatest work of art in progress there, and, of course, 
the greatest in the world, is that of our countryman Craw- 
ford, “The Virginia Washington Monument.” Our friend 
goes on, “This is to be one of the finest monuments ever 
erected. An equestrian group, Washington surrounded by 
six distinguished men of Virginia. The statue of ‘ Patrick 
Henry’—one of the six—is completed, eleven feet six inches 
high, dressed in the costume of 1765. This is very much 
The Roman artists think these the best costume 
Mr. Crawford is now at work on 
These statues are to be 


mimired. 
statues ever modelled. 
the statue of ‘Thomas Jefferson.’ 
cast in bronze in Munich.” 

Then follows a eulogium on Crawford’s genius, and the 
honor he is conferring on his country, both doubtless his 
deserved tributes of admiration, That the sons of America 
are thus distinguished gives us pleasure as well as pride. 
Shall we not also rejoice in the successful genius of the 
daughters of our republic? 

AMERICAN ARTISTES AT HomeE.—A young lady of Boston, 
Miss Harriet Hosmer, has lately completed a beautiful me- 
datlion, representing the head of Professor J, N. McDowell, 
of Cincinnati. This medallion, cut from pure white mar- 
ble, is as large as the natural head, and the features are 
said to be admirably preserved. What renders this more 
remarkable is that the resemblance was sketched from 
memory, only aided by a small, defective plaster cast taken 
many years sgo. The medallion was sent from Boston to 
Cincinnati; and Professor McDowell, on receiving this 
beautiful work of art, gave the following history of the 
young scuiptress, We should state that Professor McD. 
occupies the chair of “Anatomy” in the Medical Depart- 
ment of the State University at Cincinnati, and that Miss 
Hosmer, a young lady about the age of nineteen, was on a 
visit to a friend in that city during the fall and winter of 
1850-51. 

“While the lectures were in progress at the medical 
school, Professor M<Dowell says that Miss Hosmer sought 
an interview with him, and stated that she had resolved to 
cultivate a taste for sculpture; preparatory to which, she 
desired to understand thoroughly the science of anatomy. 
She requested therefore to be instructed by him, and pro- 
mised indefatigable attention to the study of this difficult 
branch of learniag. Struck with the novelty of such a pro- 
position, from a highly educated young lady, he supposed 
at first that she was jesting; but, upon being satisfied that 
she was in earnest, he readily undertook to instruct her. 
She immediately entered upon the study, and made such 
extraordinary progress that, in the opinion of Professor 
MeD., when she left for Boston at the beginning of the 
summer, she had attained a rare proficiency in it. He re- 
lated further that the now world-renowned Powers and the 
distinguished Clevenger had both attended his lectures 
when connected with a medical school at Cincinnati; but 
that neither of them had then made such progress in ana- 
tomy as Miss Hosmer had —ttained at the time of her de- 
parture for Boston. He paid a glowing compliment to the 


“on 


TABLE. 


enthusiasm of her genius, her love of art, her brilliant ta- 
lents, and the maidenly dignity and purity of her charac- 
ter. He predicted for her a brilliant career as an artist, if 
she should continue to devote her talents to such pursuits.” 

Whether she does continue to devote herself exclusively 
to this pursuit of art, so as to win the highest renown, is 
of less consequence to her sex and to the world than is the 
example of energy in the pursuit of excellence she has 
already displayed. She has shown the superiority of the 
female mind in the study of anatomy, thus pointing to wo- 
man’s true profession in the sciences, viz., the medical. In 
this science, females will excel whenever they are permit- 
ted to enter on the study. 

How American WomEN sHoutp Vote.—“TI control seven 
votes; why should I desire to cast one myself?” said a 
lady who, if women went to the polls, would be acknow- 
This lady is a devoted, beloved wife, a 
She Anows her 


ledged as a leader. 
faithful, tender mother; she has six sons. 
influence is paramount over the minds she has carefully 
She feels her interests are safe confided to those 
She frusts her country will 


trained. 
her affection has made happy. 
be nobly served by those whom her example has taught to 
believe in goodness, therefore she is proud to vote by her 
proxies. This is the way American women should vote, 
namely, by influencing rightly the votes of men. 

How tHe “Marne Liquor LAw” MAY BE sUsTAINED.—This 
law, as our readers are, we hope, aware, prohibits the sale 
of all kinds of intoxicating liquors, except for medicinal or 
scientific purposes. It has been adopted and sustained by 
the people of Maine for the last year or two, and, in that 
time, has nearly emptied the jails and poor-houses of their 
miserable inmates, most of whom had been reduced to 
poverty or incited to crime by INTEMPERANCE. Efforts 
are now being made to adopt this law in the other New 
England States, also in New York and Pennsylvania. Will 
not every woman’s heart beat with joy at this prospect of 
reform, and every woman’s voice wish it God speed? And, 
if women could go to the polls, would not their votes soon 
decide in favor of this law? Yet that decision could not sus- 
tain it, because the law, in its last resort, must be upheld by 
physical force! Herein lies the reason why men should 
vote, and women should not. But have women therefore 
nothing to do in this struggle between order and disorder, 
temperance and intemperance, heaven and hell? On wo- 
men and children fall the deepest sufferings from this 
hideous vice, which sacrifices home and all that makes do- 
mestic life—woman’s life—lovely to the vile selfishness and 
brutalizing appetites of wicked men. 

The conflict between the friends of temperance and those 
powers of evil—the rum-selling landlords and their tip- 
pling crew—will be fearfully severe; and woman, in the 
majesty and power of her moral influence, should aid the 
right. Every man who comes forward as a leader in the 
cause of temperance is the champion of oursex. Heshould 
be honored as a hero. The smiles and blessings of those he 
is striving to save from the demon of drunkenness—a more 
ruthless destroyer than the monsters slain by Perseus or 
Bellerophon—should cheer and reward the true “Son of 
Temperance.” 
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Some good men lack moral courage. They would face 
Geath in the battlefield with less trepidation than they 
will probably feel when depositing their vote again.: the 
sale of intoxicating iquors! Though the sale of other poi- 
sons is strictly guarded, the traffic in the rum poison must 
be free. Though gunpowder cannot be kept or sold but 
under stringent precautions, every house may be made the 
receptacle of an agent of destruction more awful than ever 
issued from the cannon’s mouth. Let men who fear that 
the “Maine Liquor Law” goes too far, remember they are 
intrusted with a higher duty than any which the mere 
military commander performs. They are the defenders of 
society from the powers of evil, which destroy the sources 
of happiness, darken hope, and deliver over to destitution, 
disgrace, and death those who cannot defend themselves. 
Womanhood and childhood rely on the bravery of the good 
and noble men of our country. Every step onward in moral 
improvement is an added pledge for the security and hap- 
piness of the female sex. Every man who hinders, or 
strives to hinder these reforms, is an enemy to woman, and 
deserves her scorn, contempt, avoidance. All her influence 
should be given to the cause of temperance. The men who 
vote for the “Maine Liquor Law” are her proxies. Let her 
approval sustain them in their righteous course, and this 
“LAW” will be enacted and sustained. 











To ConRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are accepted : 
“The Enthusiast,” “ Forgotten,” “ Rome,” “ The Peasant’s 
Song,” “ White Violets,” “Three Songs for three Belles,” 
“ Ballad,” “To E. on her Bridal,” “ Let me die,” “ Stanzas,” 
and “ The Snow-Drop.” 

The following articles are declined. We give this list to 
avoid the trouble of constant inquiries about the communi- 
cations sent us. Some of these are quite good, and may find 
favor with other publishers. We have no room for: “ The 
Night-Watcher,” “My Mary’s Dead,” “The Dead Hindoo 
Babe,” “Logan Assenting to the Treaty of Peace,” “The 
Lady of Harringshaw,” “Song,” “Lines,” “The Traitor’s 
Doom,” “Song,” “A Visit to the Hermitage,” &c., “To a 
Red Rose,” &c., “To Miss M. A. 8.,” &c., “To Amanda,” 
“To my Infant Boy,” “The North Wind,” “My Pets,” 
“Not at Home,” “The Butterfly,” “Sleeping at Church,” 
“ Fancies,” “The Knights of the Crusades,” and “ The Im- 
portance of Always Telling the Truth.” 


OUR TREASURY. 
POLITENESS. 


BY GEORGE 8S. HILLARD. 


Trve politeness is a very rare thing, gentle reader, stare 
though you may. 

Of the gentlemen, young and old, whiskered and un- 
whiskered, that may be seen in Washington Street any 
sunshiny day, there is not one who does not think himself 
a polite man, and who would not very much resent any 
insinuation to the contrary. Their opinion is grounded 
on reasons something like the following. When they go 
to a party, they make a low bow to the mistress of the 
house, and then look round after somebody that is young 
and pretty to make themselves agreeable to. At a ball, 
they will do their utmost to entertain their partner, unless 
the fates have given them to some one who is ugly and 
awkward, and they will listen to her remarks with their 
most bland expression. If they are invited to a dinner 


party, they go in their best coats, praise their entertainer’s 
wine, and tell the lady they hope her children are all well. 
If they tread on the toes of a well-dressed person, they will 
beg his pardon. They never spit on a carpet; and, in 
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walking with a lady, they always give her the inside; and, 
if the practice be allowable, they offer her their arm. So 
far, very good; but I must always see a man in certain 
situations before I decide whether he be polite or no. I 
should like to see how he would act, if placed at dinner be- 
tween an ancient maiden lady, and a country clergyman 
with a small salary and a rusty coat, and with some dis- 
tinguished person opposite to him. I want to see him, on 
a hot and dusty day, sitting on the back seat of a stage- 
coach, when the driver takes in some poor lone woman, 
with, may be, a child in her arms, and tells the gentlemen 
that one of them must ride outside and make room for her. 
I want to be near him when his washerwoman makes some 
very good excuse to him for not bringing home his clothes 
at the usual time, or not doing up an article in exactly the 
style he wished. I want to hear the tone and emphasis 
with which he gives orders to servants in steamboats and 
taverns. I mark his cenduct, when he is walking with an 
umbrella on a rainy day, and overtakes an old man, or an 
invalid, or a decent-looking woman, who are exposed with- 
out protection to the violence of the storm. If he be in 
company with those whom he thinks his inferiors, I listen 
to hear if his conversation be entirely about himself. If 
some of the number be very distinguished, and some quite 
unknown, I observe whether he acts as if he were utterly 
unconscious of the presence of these last. 

There are a great many little offences committed against 
good manners, which people are hardly aware of at the 
time. It is not polite, for instance, to tease a person to do 
what he has once declined; and it is equally impolite to 
refuse a request or an invitation in order to be urged, and 
accept afterwards. Comply at once: if your friend be sin- 
cere, you will gratify him; if not, you will punish him, as 
he deserves to be. It is not polite, when asked what part 
of a dish you will have, to say, “ Any part—it is quite indif- 
ferent to me ;” it is hard enough to carve for one’s friends, 
without choosing for them. It is not polite to entertain 
our visitors with cur own family history, and the eyents 
of our own household. It is not polite for married ladies 
to talk in the presence of gentlemen of the difficulty they 
have in procuring domestics, and how good-for-nothing they 
are when procured. It is not polite to put food upon the 
plate of your guest without asking his leave, nor to press 
him to eat more than he wants. It is not polite to stare 
under ladies’ bonnets, as if you suspected they had stolen 
the linings from you. It is—but let me remember it is not 
polite to be a bore, especially in print. 

Let no man imagine that his rank, or station, or talents 
excuse him from an attention to those rules of good breed- 
ing, which cost nothing but a little care, and which make 
a great deal of difference in the sum total of human happi- 
ness. They are as imperative as the rules of morality ; and 
there is no one, however great or high, that ‘oes not owe 
to society a liberal recompense for what he receives from it. 
There is now and then a man so weak as to affect to be 
rough, or forgetful, or absent, from a notion that his defi- 
ciencies in these litfle things will be ascribed to the large- 
ness of the objects with which he is habitually conversant, 
and that his mind will be supposed unable to come down 
from the airy regions of contemplation to such low mat- 
ters. But such a one should be put into the same state- 
room of the great Ship of Fools, with those who twisted 
their necks to look like Alexander, or spoke thick to re 
semble Hotspur. A man that can do great things and not 
little ones, is an imperfect man; and there is no more in- 
consistency between the two than there is in a great poet’s 
being able to write a promissory note, or a great orator’s 
having the power to talk about the weather. 

I will only remark, in conclusion, that good breeding 
should form a part of every system of education. Not that 
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children should be made to barter their native simplicity 
for a set of artificial airs and graces, but that they should 
be early impressed with the deformity of selfishness, and 
the necessity of thinking of others as well as themselves. 
Care should be taken that their intercourse with each other 
be in a spirit of courtesy and mildness. He who has been 
reared in a brawling and ill-mannered nursery can hardly 
be expected to ripen into a polite man. The elder mem- 
bers of a family should bear in mind that the influence of 
their own conduct will encircle the children like an atmo- 
sphere. There can be little happiness in that household 
in which the minutest offices are not dictated by a spirit 
of thoughtful courtesy and delicate consideration for others. 
How many marriages are made wretched by a neglect of 
those little mutual attentions so scrupulously paid in the 
days of courtship. Let it be borne in mind that the cords 
of love, which bind hearts so closely together that neither 
Life, nor Death, nor Time, nor Eternity can sever them, 
are woven of threads no bigger than a spider’s web. 


FEMALE ELOQUENCE. 
BY ELIZABETH STARLING. 


ELoquence may sometimes effect its object by means of 
splendid images and sublime expressions, but that alone 
which springs from the heart takes the certain road to suc- 
cess. The flattering results which have on so many occa- 
sions attended the exercise of this brilliant talent by the 
female sex, must be rather attributed to the energetic zeal 
with which, from their goodness of heart, they have en- 
tered into the lists in defence of virtue, than to any stu- 
died use of language, as was the custom with the public 
speakers of their times. The consciousness of being en- 
gaged in a virtuous cause has often given rise to the most 
enthusiastic and splendid eloquence on the part of women, 
who, weak and helpless by nature, have thus become en- 
dued with strength, not only to urge, but to accomplish the 
most arduous enterprises. There is no doubt that, 


“Tf the mind with clear conception glow, 
The willing words in just expressions flow ;” 


nnd warmth of feeling in women bas amply compensated 
for any inferiority, if such there were, in their talents, to 
those of the opposite sex. We ought to set much weight 
on these superior of mental capacity, and en- 
deavor not to degenerate from such worthy examples : such 
patterns of merit should not be thrown away upon us, for 
they teach us that, if the too free use of speech is attributed 
as a failing to our sex, the proper use of that speech may 
be rendered not only a private, but a public benefit; as 
there is a time to be silent, so it does sometimes happen 
that there is a time when it becomes a duty to speak ; and 
eloquence, actuated by sincere and virtuous motives, must 
ever claim universal respect and admiration. 
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Literarn Notices. 


From J. 8. Reprretp, Clinton Hall, New York, through 
W. B. Zreser, Philadelphia :— 

NARRATIVES OF SORCERY AND MAGIC, FROM THE 
MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES. By Thomas Wright, M. A., 
F. 8. A., Corresponding Member of the National Institute 
of France. If any respectable reader should happen to be 
fond of contemplating, through practical and measured de- 
scriptions, the acts of folly and cruelty of past generations 
of knaves, fools, and fanatics, he will find in this book an 
ample field for the gratification of his propensity. 
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From Harper & Brorner, New York, through Linpsar & 
BLakisTon, Philadelphia :— 

A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF DISCOVERIES AT NINE- 
VEH. By Austen Henry Layard, Esq., D.C. L. Abridged 
by him from his larger edition. With numerous wood- 
cuts. Although this volume is merely an abridgment of a 
great and expensive work, it will be found sufficiently com- 
prehensive in its details and illustration to gratify every 
class of intelligent readers, But more especially wil) it be 
interesting to those who love to search the sacred Scrip- 
tures, and to reflect upon the rise and fall of the great na- 
tions and magnificent cities therein recorded, and of whom, 
and of which, until a very few years ago, it was presumed 
no other vestige remained to gratify the curiosity of the 
present age. 

THE CORNER-STONE. By Jacob Abbott. Very,greatly 
improved edition. With numerous engravings. The former 
edition of this work was favorably noticed, as it deserved 
to be; and we cannot do less, in view of iis reappearance 
in an enlarged and improved form, than to recommend it, 
not only to the young inquirer after Christian truth, and 
the duties and obligations of a Christian life, but to all who 
feel the necessity of perfecting themselves in their moral 
and religious sentiments, whatever may be their age and 
experience. 

A LADY’S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. A Selected 
Translation from the German of Ida Pfeifer. By Mrs. Percy 
Sinnett. The author of this work, which abounds in agree- 
able descriptions, appears to be a woman of great modesty, 
as well as of great courage and superior genius. 

WESLEY AND METHODISM. By Isaac Taylor. We 
must beg leave to refer this volume to the polemics and 
religious controversialists, as we find that it contains a 
great deal that is not calculated to soothe the easily-excited 
feelings of sectarians. 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. Edited 
by George Chambers. In four volumes. Vol.1. This isa 
plain edition of the works of the great Scottish bard, which 
contains a more full and authentic account of his life and 
habits than any heretofore published, and which will there- 
fore commend itself to the numerous admirers of Burns. 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. By the 
Right Honorable Sir James Stephens, K.C. B., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
This is a volume of over seven hundred pages, en:bracing 
twenty-four distinct lectures on the history of France, 
bringing it down to the absolute monarchy as administered 
by Louis XIV., and concluded by a comparison of the 
growth of the French and English monarchies. 

From BiancHarp & Lea, Philadelphia :— 

ESSAYS ON LIFE, SLEEP, PAIN, ETC. By Samuel 
Henry Dickson, M. D., Professor of Institutes and Practice 
of Medicine in the Medical College of the State of South 
Carolina. This book will unquestionably furnish the 
reader, however intelligent he may be, with many new 
ideas on the interesting subjects of which it treats. 


From W. Hotpreper, New York, through J. & J. L. @mon, 
Philadelphia :— 

WOMAN IN HER VARIOUS RELATIONS. In conse 
quence of one or two errors in our former notice of this 
valuable family work—one which should, by all means, be 
found in the library of every American mother and daugh- 
ter—we are induced to refer to it again. The author, Mrs. 
L. G. Abell, has been long a favorite with the reading pub- 
lic. Her “Gems by the Wayside,” and her “Skillful 
Housewife, and Ladies’ Domestic Guide,” have elevated her 
to a distinguished rank among the practical and popular 
writers of her country. 
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NOVELS, SERIALS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 


From Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia: “The Medical 
Examiner and Record of Medical Science.” Edited by 
Francis Gurney Smith, M. D., Lecturer on Physiology in 
the Philadelphia Association for Medical Instruction, Fel- 
low of the College of Physicians, Member of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, and of the American 
Philosophical Society; and John B. Biddle, late Professor 
of Materia Medica in the Franklin Medical College, Physi- 
cian to the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf ar 
Dumb, Member of the Medical Society of Hamburg. Ney 
series, Vol. viii. No.2. February, 1852. 

From T. B. Peterson, 98 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia: 
“Yankee Yarns and Yankee Letters.” By Judge Hali- 
burton, alias Sam Slick, author of “ Yankee Stories,” etc. 
ete.—“Sketches in France.” By Alexander Dumas, author 
of “ Monte-Cristo,” etc. etc. One of the very best of Dumas’ 
productions. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Lindsay & 
Blakiston, Philadelphia: “The Tutor’s Wand.” A Novel. 
By the author of “ Wayfaring Sketches.”—* Florence Sack- 
ville; or, Self-Defence.” An Autobiography. By Mrs. 
Burbury.—* Maurice Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune.” By 
Charles Lever, author of “Charles O'Malley,” ete.—Nos. 16 
and 17, “ London Labor and the London Poor.” By Henry 
Mayhew.—“ Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution.” By 
Benjamin J. Lossing. No. 19. 








Publisher's Department. 


Ws have in this number two Model Cottages. It will bp 
seen that the interior of the “Cottage Villa in the Anglo- 
Swiss style” is the same as that of the “Cottage in the 
earliest English style,” published in our last. The build- 
ings differ only in the exterior. This cottage is also from 
Ranlett’s celebrated work on architecture, which can be 
had complete of Dewitt & Davenport, New York. 

The story of “ Florence Sefton” increases in interest. It 
will be concluded in our next. We commence another in- 
teresting story in this number, “The Campbells and the 
Cliftons.” We particularly recommend to our readers, 
“Some Thoughts on Letter Writing,” by the Rev. H. H. 
Weld. 





PaRTICULAR Notice TO SuBscRIBERS.—As we have at pre- 
sent no collecting agents for accounts now due, we must 
ask our subscribers to make their remittances direct to us, 
and at once. 


Ir there has been any delay in our subscribers receiving 
their “ Books,” although we have heard no complaints, 
they will please attribute it to the same cause as that which 
detained their letters from reaching us, the detention of 
the mails. We have had letters forty days coming from 
Texas, and thirty from Louisiana and Mississippi. 

“Tus Caruaa Cuter” is the title of a spirited literary and 
temperance paper published at Auburn, New York. The 
sister of the editor, Miss Emma Brown, has recently been 
associated with him in the editorial department of the pa- 
per, and her abilities will no doubt impart a new interest 
to its columns. 

Ricnmarp’s Weexty Gazetrs, Coar.eston, 8. C.—This valu- 
able literary paper has been greatly enlarged and improved. 
It is now published in a form adapted to binding, and, of 
course, to preservation, and is one of the most interesting 
and best conducted periodicals of the South. 
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Dersy, Orton & Co., of Auburn, New York, have in press 
a “Life of Kossuth, with Notices of Distinguished Men and 
Scenes of the Hungarian Revolution; his Farewell to Hun- 
gary, Address to the People of the United States, and the 
most important of his Speeches in Hungary, Great Britain, 
and the United States.” Steel portrait of Kossuth. All 
orders for the work to be addressed as above. 

Tue American Courtrr.—This old family newspaper, bet- 
ter known in years gone by as the Saturday Courier, con- 
tinues the “ even tenor of its way,” under the able control 
of its indefatigable and industrious editor, Andrew M’Ma- 
kin, Esq. Independent of the spice and variety which dis- 
tinguish the columns of the Courier from most of its 
weekly cotemporaries, we can say of a truth that its poetry, 
original and selected, and its tales, are, for the most part, 
from the pens of writers of distinguished genius an? ability. 
We observe that the Courier has just commenced the pub- 
lication of an original nouvellette, “Marcus Warland; or, 
the Long Moss Spring,” by Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, author 
of the “Mob Cap,” and other popular tales, which have 
gained for her a world-wide celebrity. Success, then, to 
the American Courier! It fills a peculiar position in our 
periodical literature, which no man so well understands 
how to fill as Andrew M’Makin, and who therefore deserves 
success for his enterprise and unremitting exertions to 
please the tastes of his readers. 

Mrs. Lespernier.—We are happy to hear that the suc 
cess of this amiable and gifted lady, whose chaste and 
beautiful “Readings from the Poets” we noticed in the 
January number of the “ Lady’s Book,” has been- every- 
where received with the highest marks of approbation and 
personal esteem. This is what we anticipated, as well from 
her private worth as from the great original powers which 
she possesses, and by which she so agreeably fascinates the 
good-will, and instructs the minds and the hearts of those 
whom she may address, 


PUBLISHER’S CORRESPONDENCE.—No. I. 


Our friends have b s0 n , they are so cour- 
teous, and seem so truly sensible of the efforts we make 
for the gratification and improvement of our dear public, 
that it would be doubledyed ingratitude to pass over in 
cold silence their kind’ letters, though time is wanting to 
answer each in particular. 

We agree fully with Dr. Johnson, that disclaiming 
speeches only seem intending to prove “ how much praise 
we can spare.” We therefore accept, with thanks, the en- 
comiums that come to us from Maine to Mexico, and from 
the “ Old Granite State” to the “ New Gold Region.” 

We consider it flattering to have our “Book” largely 
ciroulated among the inhabitants of the great metropolitan 
cities, though there it passes, with many other journals, 
among people who, habitually and to keep up with the day, 
skim over all popular literature; but we are rejoiced when 
we find our periodical saluted by the cultivated and refined 
who live, like our own friend, “in a quiet, retired little 
village” of a distant State, who says, after informing us 
that she has obtained a number of subscribers: “I feel 
that I have acted less from selfish motives than from a 
desire to induce habits of reading and reflection, and to 
cultivate a taste for elegant pursuits in our little commu- 
nity.” 

From a remote part of New England we have received a 
picture of domestic enjoyment and social improvement sc 
charmingly described, that we have half a mind to tran- 
soribe the whple, but, for want of room, must confine the 
extract to the opening paragraph :— 
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“Mr. Gopry:—You are not aware of the pleasure with 
which the ‘ Lady’s Book’ is received by a circle of our ladies 
who meet for the express purpose of listening to its con- 
tents upon its arrival; and with what ‘gusto’ they devour 
each story as it falls from the pretty reader’s lips! Upon 
the arrival of the ‘Book,’ all else is laid aside, and the 
afternoon is passed in listening to Godey. When one 
reader is fatigued, another willingly relieves her, and the 
afternoon and evening pass ere they are aware of it.” 

We are by no means insensible to having “ presented 
exquisite pleasures,” by association or otherwise, to the 
exile in Sacramento City. 

A correspondent from the regions of the Green Mount- 
ains gives us this gratifying presage: “ Every person who 
has a love for the rich, the refined, and the beautiful in 
art and literature will, I think, subscribe for your ‘ Lady’s 
Book.’” What a host we may and do expect! But we 
have to deplore the case of an “old subscriber,” whom we 
have lost, and who has lost us! He professes to delight in 
our work; but, owing to the pertinacious encroachments of 
that race of social bandits—the borrowers—his “ Book” be- 
ing always carried off and worn out before he could read 
it, he has been obliged to give it up. This practice of rob- 
bing one under the mask of friendship and neighborly pri- 
vilege, cannot be sufficiently deprecated. What would be 
said of the man who would bear off a fine turkey, just 
roasted for his friend’s dinner, on pretence that he—the 
borrower—had nothing good at home? And then, when 
he had satisfied his appetite, he would, forsooth, cautiously 
return the cold and disjointed remains! Why should not 
mental food be respected as much as the material banquet? 
Let the borrowers reply. 

As we are quite of Sir Toby’s mind, that “this is not a 
world to hide virtues in,” we will subjoin two or three 
additional extracts, rather flattering; but their tone of 
peculiar humor tempts us to give them unaltered. We 
beg it to be understood that our vanity is not raised above 
our business by these compliments ; we take them as proof 
that our friends are satisfied with what we have done. 

Thus writes one subscriber: “S—— is just married, and 
his wife says she won’t try to live without the ‘ Book.’ ” 

Another discourses in this pleasant way: “Can love or 
money procure the January, February, and March num- 
bers of the ‘ Book’ for 1849? I have them entire for seve- 
ral years, except those three numbers. I turned fool at 
the close of ’48, and stopped the ‘ Book,’ and actually lived 
with my better half three months without its monthly 
visits. She is a peaceable soul, or I never could have done 
it. But the March winds, and the want of her ‘ Book,’ got 
her ‘dander’ up, and I had to commence again—perfectly 
cured of my folly. If you have the three numbers men- 
tioned, please let me know, and I will forward the money 
for them; or send them on, and on their receipt I will 
remit the amount.” 

And, to cap the climax, another correspondent says: “In 
the January number you beat yoursel/—that ’s beating the 
world.” 


London. 

My prar Mr. Goper: It gives me great pleasure to as- 
sure you of the increasing interest which is felt in this 
metropolis in regard to the progress of American literature. 
Not a book reaches here from the United States, especially 
if it come from the pen of any one of our gifted country- 
women, that does not excite peculiar curiosity in the public 
mind. It is acknowledged by all liberal and intelligent 
persons with whom I have conversed, that there is a degree 
of dignity, beauty, and chasteness in the writings of our fe- 
male authors, which does not so generally characterize the 
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works of the same class of writers in Europe. In the 
former, there is observable an ease, a freshness, and, if I 
may say 80, a practicability which does not often sparkle 
amidst the old and worn out ideas and sentiments of this 
region of pride and poverty, of aristocracy and oppression. 
In this respect, your “ Lady’s Book” is an especial favorite. 
It does not bring us back the stale sentimentality and gos- 
sip of the love-writers and incident-polishers of the English 
magazines; but, on the contrary, furnishes us with new 
materials for thought and reflection, and with much that 
is gloriously indicative of the freedom and the intelligence 
which pervade all classes in happy America. 

A scene was recently witnessed here, which struck me as 
a sad evidence of the unfortunate condition of a numerous 
body of humble, but respectable females. It was the de- 
parture for Sydney, under the patronage of the Female 
Emigration Society, of sixty females, their ages ranging 
from eighteen to thirty years. They were all of the most 
unexceptiouable character, a majority of them having been 
employed as domestic servants. The separation of these 
poor women from their families and friends, I say, is a 
melancholy indication of the crowded state of society here, 
and of the want and wretchedness, if not of the sin and 
shame, which are continually pressing upon, and often over- 
whelming the masses of the people. Another scene, signi- 
ficant of the condition of the poor in this country, was en- 
acted at Liverpool a few days since, in the commencement 
of operations, as shoe polishers, of a number of boys from 
the ragged schools. They were attired in a uniform of blue 
frock and cap, and each had suspended over his breast a 
box, locked, in which were dropped the pennies earned in 
their new vocation; and, on their return to school in the 
evening, the boxes are delivered up, and they are paid a 
éertain sum per day as wages. But still another reflection 
in regard to the condition of the people of some of the most 
populous parts of this kingdom, may be drawn from a fact 
stated in a report made at a recent meeting in Sheffield, by 
the Rev. Mr. Clark, to wit, that seven out of every ten 
young men in that town were unable to write their names. 
Is the destitution, is the ungodliness of such a community 
to be wondered at? Is the slavery, is the degradation of 
such a people a mystery to be solved only by deep philoso- 
phy and statesmanship ? 

You have doubtless heard ere this of the dreadful fate of 
the steamer “Amazon.” The details of this catastrophe 
are too horrible and heart-rending to be dwelt on; and I 
only mention it here to refer to the fact that the whole 
matter will be searchingly inquired into. Some censure 
has been thrown on the conduct of Mr. Vincent, an officer 
of the watch, and who, it is intimated, was the first to 
secure the life-boat, in which himself and a number of the 
passengers were saved. 

The poetical works of James Russell Lowell have been 
republished in this city. One of the weekly papers, which 
publishes an extract from his work, entitled, “The Fount- 
ain,” is of opinion that America has few poets of great merit, 
nor does it think that Mr. Lowell is entitled to that dis 
tinction. It admits, however, that he is above mediocrity, 
especially in his shorter pieces. 

A pantomime has been exhibiting at one of the theatres, 
in which the royal family are represented as witnessing 
the performance of Hamlet. The theatre was crowded 
every night of exhibition, and the manager was reaping a 
harvest at the «xpense of his sovereign; but, while thus 
profitably engaged, “the examiner of plays” gave him to 
understand that scenes in which the court might be intro 
duced on the stage would not be allowed. 

In the fine arts, I have only to notice the completion cf a 
statue of Lord Nelson, which reflects great credit on Mr 
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Milone, the sculptor, and which will be an essential orna- 
ment to the City of Norwich, where it is to be erected. 

A very curious experiment was recently made on the 
Boulevard, Paris, an account of which may prove interest- 
ing to your fair readers. A canvas awning was put up by 
Mr. Herbert, and a flower garden prepared inside, and 
planted with lilies, chrysanthemums, Africans, dahlias, 
thyme, laurels, roses, sun-flowers, daisies, and asters. All 
these plants were covered with buds, which would have 
required at least a fortnight to bloom naturally; but, hav- 
ing been lately removed, they were in a drooping state. 
Mr. H. came in with some gardeners. and they began the 
experiments. At first, they watered a lily and a dahlia 
with a red liquor, and covered them with bell-glasses. Im- 
mediately the temperature rose inside by the ebullition of 
the compound, and the men, by applying their hands on 
the glass, and opening or shutting a small valve fixed on 
it, appeared to measure and regulate the heat. After ten 
minutes, the glasses were removed, and, to the delight of 
all, the plants were covered with full-grown flowers, filling 
the air with their perfume. To prevent any suspicion of 
foul play, a flower-pot was suspended by wires, and the ex- 
periment repeated on it. In the end, all the flowers were 
blown, and each lady went away with a magnificent nose- 
gay. 

At the Italian Opera House, M. Ferlotti lately made his 
appearance as a tenor, and elicited great applause. He has 
an agreeable face and person, and is said to be quite equal 
to what Rubin was in his best days. 

There is no truth in the statement, which you have pro- 
bably heard, that Charlotte Grizi intends to visit you soon. 
If she visits you at all, it will only be when she is no longer 
passable on this side the Atlantic. 

The London Lady’s Newspaper has presented its readers 
with some visionary views of the interior and exterior of 
Mr. Riddle’s spiendid Glass Palace, that is to be erected 
hereafter somewhere in the City of New York. The views, 
as impressed on paper, are beautiful ! 

It seems that Napoleon the Second, as I presume he will 
be called before a great while, has made short work with 
the heirs of both houses of the Bourbons, and with many 
other houses also, that were supposed to have laid their 
foundations deep in the soil of the republic. The sudden 
manner in which the royal pretenders and the republican 
gentry are made to disappear, reminds me of an anecdote. 
It was customary, in the palaces of the ancient nobility of 
France, to have represented in tapestry the real, or as- 
sumed ancestral memorials of the family. On the tapestry 
of an apartment in the palace of the ex-Duke de Choiseul, 
is a representation of the Deluge, in which a man is seen 
running after Noah, and calling out, “My good friend, 
save the archives of the Choiseul family!” Would it not 
be well for the painters to substitute the figure of Louis 
Napoleon for that of Noah? 

Among the benevolent efforts of the day, I have to no- 
tice the prospectus for a new society, to be formed by the 
ladies of the metropolis, for the aid of such families as have 
enjoyed a good education, and who are dependent upon 
their own exertions for support. The object is to employ 
them in such branches of industry as may be most suitable 
to their former vocations and attainments. This will 
doubtless be a praiseworthy society, provided it does not 
ran into exclusiveness, and permit the uneducated poor to 
perish. 

One more item, Mr. Godey, and I shall bid adieu to you, 
aed to your readers, for the present. We have now in 
active operation here a Marionette Theatre, or, in other 
words, plays performed by puppets. These same puppets, 
be it understood, are not mere heads and arms, with apolo- 
gies for legs, like the figures in Punch’s show, but exceed- 
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ingly well-made little ladies and gentlemen, capable of the 
most expressive action, and conducting themselves with 
the most perfect decorum. Their loyalty, too, is something 
admirable, and the manner in which the wooden troop as- 
sembled on the stage entered into the sentiment of the 
national anthem, really sung behind them, but apparently 
issuing from tiny lips, bordered on the affecting. The ma- 
nager, himself a puppet, is in every way worthy his posi- 
tion; and the smart opening address which he spoke was 
accompanied by most eloquent gesticulation. As for the 
sphere of action in which the company is to move, it ap- 
pears to be without limit. 

Adiew, my dear Mr. Godey. May you prosper, and be 
happy! F. E. W. 








Receipts, Lc. 


To Crean Kip Gioves.—By cleansing kid gloves with spi- 
rits of hartshorn instead of turpentine, the unpleasant 
smell is avoided. Unless, however, they are stretched on a 
giove-tree, they will not look well, and the expense of this 
article would render it much cheaper to have the gloves 
cleaned at a scourer’s. 





ITALIAN BREAD is made of a stiff dough of twelve table 
spoonfuls of fine flour, six of powdered sugar, three eggs, 
the raspings of a lemon, and two ounces of fresh butter. 
Mix them in a pan with a wooden spoon, and, if the dough 
is not sufficiently firm, add more flour and sugar. Then 
turn it out, work well with the hand, cut in the form of 
long, round biscuits; glaze with white of egg, and bake in 
a hot oven. 


A COUNTRY paper says that rats may be expelled from 
cellars and granaries simply by scattering a few stalks and 
leaves of mullen in their paths. There is something very 
annoying in this plant to the rat. It affords, therefore, a 
very easy method of getting rid of a most perplexing evil, 
and much more economical and less troublesome than gun- 
powder, “rat exterminator,” cats, or traps. 
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DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 





Fig. 1st—Morning-dress ; also suitable for a small din- 
ner company later in the season. It is composed of a robe 
of white cambric, of exquisite quality, the skirt trimmed 
with double rows of muslin puffing, with edges of wide em- 
broidery in scollops; narrow scollops edging the puff. A 
graceful sacque of the same materia: is worn over this. 
The sleeves are demi-long, of easy fullness. The whole 
trimmed to correspond with the skirt. The cap is of Honi- 
ton lace, the ribbon in small leaf-plaits, and finished by a 
bow and pendants at the back. A brooch of agate in a 
broad gold rim, and the gold buckles of the velvet band at 
the wrist, are the only ornaments. 

Fig. 2d.—Walking-<dress of rich jasper silk, the skirt made 
full, but plain, with a fold down the front fastened by a 
row of agate buttons, as near the color as possible. The 
corsage is plain, buttoned to the throat. The mantilla is 
very graceful in shape, of a scarf form, and fitting closely 
to the shoulders, though falling aside from the throat. The 
trimming is composed of four ruches of Mantua ribbon, and 
a very heavy fringe. A double ruche of Valenciennes lace 
encircles the throat, and the undersleeves are neat and 
plain. Bonnet of white chip, with delicate rose-colored 
lining and ribbon. Flowers, very fine, white with green 
foliage, placed low inside the brim. 
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THE NURSERY. 
(See Out.) 

Tue exquisite christening robe which we give in this 
number has suggested an article on a subject all-important 
to young mothers—an infant’s wardrobe. But first for the 
dress itself, which is an exact copy of the most beautiful 
needlework ever exhibited in England. It was intended by 
the manufacturers only to show how elaborate a design 
could be execute’ in cambric; and, made by a skillful art- 
ist, the embroider; has fully carried out the conception. 
Its price was, of course, enormous, and we give it as a 
curious work of elegance, while, at the same time, it may 
afford some hints for a less expensive robe. It will be no- 
ticed that the centre wreaths seem to spring from a grace- 
ful vase, those at the outside depending from it in light 
garlands. The border is of an exquisite open stitch, almost 
as web-like as Honiton lace. The flowers in the garlands 
have nature as their models, although, of course, not exe- 
cuted in colors 

In our last hants for the nursery, we promised to extend 
them, in the present number, to the making of dresses, the 
care of flannels, and directions for worsted shoes. 

As to the first item, there is as much variety at the pre 
sent day as in the wardrobe of a fashionable belle, and 
sometimes the cost is almost equal. It seems to us a fool- 
ish and wasteful expenditure, as rich embroidery and Va- 
lenciennes lace cannot make the little creature a jot more 
comfortable, or heighten beauties which’‘are visible only to 
the eye of nurse and mamma, as a general thing. At first, 
the only object should be to secure neatness, health, and 
comfort to the young stranger; and one-half the expense 
of a rich robe put into a full supply of plainer dresses, that 
may be constantly changed and easily washed, will do 
much to effect this. The materials for these slips are vari- 
ous, and, at the present time, extremely reasonable in cost. 
For every morning's wear, cross-barred or striped muslins ; 
fine white cambric, and Nansook muslin, are perhaps neater 
for nice dresses. Of these, the last will keep a better color 
than either of the others; when frequently washed, per- 
haps it remains white longer than any other material, save 
grass linen or thread cambric. 

But, after all, much depends on the making up. We 
have seen skirts a yard and a half or two yards in depth, 
sweeping into everything on the nursery floor, and embar- 
rassing the nurse or mamma with their unnecessary length 
and breadth of drapery. This style may be adapted to the 
young stranger’s visiting costume, and is considered essen- 
tial, we believe, to a christening robe, but, if we may be 
permitted to suggest, one yard is quite a sufficient length 
for everyday wear. A broad hem is by far the best finish, 
lace, unless rich lace on a rich cambric, detracting from 
the general neatness of effect. Besides, it is apt to be soon 
torn or discolored in the wash. The waist should be four 
or five inches long, including the belt ; for, though we agree 
with Mrs. Tuthill, in her admirable little nursery book, 
that a “genteel baby” is not to be thought of, it will be 
found that the skirt does not “ride up” half as soon about 
the child’s neck, in uncomfortable folds, when the waist is 
of good length. It is a good thing to make the fullness 
two-thirds the width of the skirt, the sleeves being inserted 
#0 as to leave nearly one-half of this for the front. A band 
of embroidered insertion is a good width for the belt, and 
edging to correspond, or a very narrow thread-lace of fine 
pattern, makes a neat trimming for the neck and sleeves, 
which should be about two inches in length, and finished 
with a narrow hem and tucks to correspond, if liked. 

Embroidered waists are now much cheaper than they 
were a few years since. They may be had of neat and 
tasteful patterns at three dollars, or, at most, five dollars. 
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In selecting them, fine work should be preferred to a 
showy pattern, and the sleeves should lie perfectly flat 
upon the waist when folded down. To these may be added 
skirts of three breadths of Nansook muslin, with tucks, or 
a broad, deep hem. A very pretty skirt is formed by the 
front breadth being in alternate deep and narrow tucks. 
A pattern of this has been recently given in the “Lady's 
Book,” we believe; but, as a general thing, the more plain- 
ly a child is dressed the better. This would seem to argue 
against embroidered robes, the work extending from the 
waist to the hem, as in the magnificent christening<iress 
on our first page. The truth is, we are quite sure none 
of our sensible lady readers will think of putting such ex- 
pense upon an infant’s wardrobe. 

There is another costly item now almost universally dis- 
carded. Time was when no child was thought properly 
attended to, unless its little soft cheek was buried beneath 
the frills and lace of a richly wrought cap; but nurses and 
physicians have at last come to the sensible conclusion that 
neither health nor beauty is improved by the fashion. 

We have now come to the choice of flannels, and their 
manufacture into garments. They are of various prices 
and names: Welsh, English, American, silk warp, Persian, 
etc. Of these, the first is the heaviest fabric, and said to 
shrink less than either of the others, but it is rarely fine 
enough for an infant. Colored flannels are quite out of 
favor, as they cannot, of course, keep clean longer than any 
other, and serve only as a cover for lack of cleanliness. All 
flannels can be kept soft and white, if properly washed in a 
thick lather of good soap and very hot water, rinsed in 
clear water the same temperature, and dried as quickly as 
possible. They should never be put in the common wash, 
as they thicken and harden so easily by neglect or care- 
lessness. The same care for the child’s comfort suggests 
that the thick seams should be divided in the middle and 
fastened down with the well-known “cat,” or cross stitch, 
rather than felled. It is very much the fashion at present 
to embroider the bottom of petticoats, etc. in deep scollops ; 
but, when this is too much trouble, an inch hem, cross or 
chain-stitched down, is very neat. Linen floss will he 
found better than silk when embroidery is used, as it 
washes much better. Silk is, of course, used for nice blan- 
kets, outside sacques, or very fine skirts, not intended for 
common use. 

Knit robins, or shirts, are now almost entirely used in- 
stead of flannel, as they are easily made, and remain soft 
for a greater length of time. As all our readers cannot 
supply themselves at furnishing stores, we give a very ex- 
cellent receipt, which any one accustomed to knit can 
readily follow. 

Common bone or wood needles, fine white Saxony yarn. 
Set up seventy stitches; knit about seven inches, seaming 
two stitches and knitting two plain, as in the ribbed top of 
an ordinary worsted stocking. Take off ten stitches at one 
end of the needle, make a row of holes by putting the 
thread over and narrowing every stitch but ten at the op- 
posite side. Turn and go back, knitting the holes; bind 
off the fifty stitches, leaving the ten at each end of the 
needle. Knit seven of the ten, put thread over and nar- 
row. Knit one; turn and knit the hole; one row plain. 
Continue until eight holes in the edge of the shoulder-strap 
are formed, and take up the other in the same manner. 
Unite the two by casting on fifty stitches, one row plain, 
one row of holes, as before. When the second side is of the 
same length as the first, bind off, and knit two gussets, to 
be inserted just under the shoulder in the side. ‘ast on 
eighteen stitches, and narrow to a point, and stiten each: 
time across. Sew up the sides with worsted, and 1 im a 
white ribbon through the row of holes encircling the neck. 

We shall give the directions for socks in our next article. 








GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK! 


BIFBRARBT AVD VUCTORIAL, 
THE BOOK OF THE NATION AND ARTS UNION OF AMERICA !! 





Tur LADY’S BOOK is now in the twenty-second year of its publication by the same Publisher—a fact 
unprecedented in the history of any American zine. oe ut real worth in a publication could be the 
cause of so prolonged an existence, especially in the literary world, where everything is so evanescent. Hun- 
dreds of magazines have been started, and, after a short iife, have departed—while the ‘‘ Lady’s Book”’ alone 
stands triumphant, a proud monument reared by the Ladies of America as a testimony of their own worth. 

Many persons, who seek no further than our title, presume that the “ Lady’s Book’’ is intended merely for 
the amusement of a class, and that it does not enter into the discussion of those more important questions con- 
nected with the realities and the duties of life which every well-informed woman, mother and daughter, should 
be acquainted with. But such is not the fact. It is now, as it has ever been, our constant care to comb-ne, 
in the pages of the “* Lady’s Book,’”’ whatever is useful, whatever is elevating, vwyhatever is pure, dignified, and 
virtuous in sentiment, with whatever may afford rational and innocent amusement. 


GOBEY’S SPLENBIS ENGRAWWNGS ON STEEL. 


It is the fashion with many magazines to announce in their advertisements, ‘‘ Splendid Engravings, Fashion 
Plates,”’ &c. What is the disappointment of the duped subscriber when he receives the numbers of a maga- 
zine thus advertised, to find all his splendid engravings dwindled down to paltry wood-cuts—as contemptible in 


—— as in execution ! 
he publisher of the ‘ Lady’s Book” performs all he promises, and, as some of our exchanges are kind 


enough to say, “‘ more than he promises.’? Each number of the “ Lady’s Book’’ contains at least 


THREE ENGRAVINGS FROM STEEL PLATES, ENGRAVED BY THE BEST ARTISTS, 


either in LINE, STIPPLE, or MEZZOTINT, and sometimes FOUR. 


GODEY’S RELIABLE FASHION PLATES 


are published monthly, and are considered the only really valuable fashion plates that are published. They 
have been the standard for over twenty-one years. In addition to the above, every month seiections from the 
following are given, with simple directions that all may understand :— 


Undoubted Receipts, Model Cottages, Model Cottage Furniture, Patterns for Window 
Curtains, Music, Crochet Work, Knitting, Netting, Patchwork, Crochet Flower 
Work, Hair Braiding, Ribbon Work, Chenille Work, Lace Collar Work, 
Children's and Infant's Clothes, Capes, Caps, Chemisettes—in fine, 
everything that can interest a Lady will find its appro 
priate place in her own Book. 











TERMS CASH IN ADVANCE, POSTAGE PAID, AND NO DEVIATION. 


One copy,lyear, - + + + + $3 Five copies, 1 year, ° © «© «$10 
Two copies, 1 year, a One copy, 5 years, - - -* - «= 10 
One copy,2 years, - - - -* = § Eight copies, 1 year, Be ca ce ens © 
Ten copies, 1 year, $20. And one copy extra for a year to the person sending the club of ten. 
Ee No old subscriber will be received into a club until all arrearages are paid. 
te Small notes of the different States are received at par for Godey’s Lady’s Book. 
&" Club subscribers will be sent to different towns. 
€ Additions of one or more to clubs are received at club prices. 
te REGISTER your letters, and, when remitting, get your postmaster to write on the letter « Regis~ 
tered.” The money will then come safely. Remember, we have no traveling agents now, and all money 
must be sent direct to the publisher. 
iG” A Specimen or Specimens will be sent to any Postmaster making the request. 


sa@e- We can always supply back numbers for the year, as the work is stereotyped. 
Address, L. A. GODEY, 
Wo. 113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


are 








GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 


ONE YEAR, AND 


ARTHUR'S HOME GAGE 


ONE YEAR, 


WILL BE SENT TO ANY PERSON OR PERSONS ON RECEIPT OF FOUR DOLLARS. 
THE PRICE OF THE TWO SEPARATELY WOULD BE FIVE DOLLARS. 




















THE DEAD DOVE. 


Engraved expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book. 











